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The interest felt by most children in fairy 
legends tempts me to bring before them in fairy 
guise some of the mythic stories of the old 
Greeks^ which are^ as it were, stereotyped in 
golden letters upon the dark blue vault of heaven. 

Perhaps some of the little ones, who have 
hitherto looked upon those shining letters as a 
confused and countless host of glittering stars, 
may, through reading my story, be led to spell 
out the' constellations for themselves, and to 
take a new and deeper interest in the wonders 
of the firmament. 


vi Preface. 

Or others may be induced to wander into the 
fields of classic mythology, there to gather .the 
myriad flowers of rare beauty that I had not 
time to pluck from their stems. 

In either case, should my young readers, 
through the words of this little book, aspire to 
further knowledge, I shall feel that what the 
Moon and the Stars said to Fridolin has not 
been repeated in vain* 
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BELIEVE that there are more ghosts 
and goblins and spirits in northern 
countries than in southern ones. How 
this is I cannot tell. Perhaps they 
melt away in the full blaze of the hot bright sun, 
or it may be that they do not choose to appear in 
such a glare as there is at the tropics. Perhaps, too, 
and this is not unlikely, the inhabitants of those 
sultry climates may be too lazy to look out for 
them, and ghosts and goblins are much too proud 
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to come where no one takes any notice of them. 
But in lands that lie far away from those burning 
regions, you may hear of spirits that have been in 
existence ever since ^ once upon a time/ which 
every one knows is so long ago that there has never 
been an exact date given to it. 

So the wild spirits still take their pleasure in the 
Hartz Mountains and in the Black Forest : and if 
people like to listen at the proper time, they will 
hear sounds that they know cannot be made by any 
earthly creature; and if they watch just at the 
right moment, they will see nixies, and kobolds, 
and I dare not tell you what else — ^you can ask 
them if you like, but I am not at all sure that they 
will gratify your curiosity. And the wood demons 
and water spirits are not yet hunted away from the 
Norwegian fiords, and the banshees have not left 
their Irish haunts, nor the good old ghosts quite 
forsaken some of the very very ancient mansions 
in remote corners of England. But I think these 
latter have almost stayed out their welcome, §o they 
must make the most of the time left to them ; for 
there are so many modern innovations, that ghosts. 
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like all other institutions of the olden times, are 
falling into the shade, which is perhaps a fate they 
might have expected, since they never professed to 
be anything but shadows of the past. 

And, alas ! when they leave the earth that they 
have lingered lovingly around so long, we; cannot 
place them in the skies as the old Greeks placed 
their supernatural celebrities when any difficulty oc- 
curred about the disposing of them, for I scarcely 
think there would be room for them; besides which, 
in all probability they would be very ungraciously 
received, for doubtless in the starry spheres there 
is quite as much exclusiveness as in our sublunary 
ones, and it is not to be expected that the Hellenic 
leaders of celestial life would care to admit one who 
was not of their own circle. 

But this I have no doubt seems incomprehensible 
to you until you have had some explanation upon 
the subject. — It did to Fridolin. 

Now you will next wonder who Fridolin was, so 
I will tell you that first. 

Fridolin was a little German boy to whom the 
Moon whispered beautiful stories as he lay sleeping 
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not a great round silver dish, which I dare say you 
think she is, larger and brighter than any you ever 
saw. No, there stood a beautiful figure, with soft 
white drapery like fleecy clouds hanging round her. 
A shining crescent adorned her forehead, and in her 
hand, suspended by a silver chain, she held a lamp. 
The lamp was not very large, but it was round like 
a globe, and the curious thing about it was the 
strong light it gave. You might put thousands of 
electric lights together, and they would not have 
half so much power. And yet it was not a dazzling 
light, but it fell with a silvery gleam upon every- 
thing in the room. Silver and pearls were the only 
things that Fridolin could think of as he gazed 
upon her — silver and pearls. 

^ You are very beautiful,^ said he. 

^ Ah, that is an old story,^ answered the Moon ; 
^ it is what the poets have been telling me for ages. 
I used to have temples built in honour of me, and 
I was worshipped as a goddess.^ 

^ I do not wonder at it,' said little Fridolin, softly. 

The Moon seemed gratified by the little boy^s 
childish admiration. 
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^ Ah, Fridolin/ said she, ^ when you grow up 
you will find that it is enough to have one heart to 
worship you. I had many worshippers, but I did 
not care for them. I was called Diana in those 
days. Far away from here, I passed my life in 
beautiful woods, and hunted over the fair plains 
and through wild forests, and when I was tired of 
amusing myself in that way, I paid a visit to the 
Immortals on Mount Olympus; but it was not 
always pleasant there, for Juno was generally 
making some disturbance.' 

^ Yes,' observed Fridolin, nodding, ^ I 've read 
about it.' 

^ And then,' continued the Moon, ^ t looked 
into one or other of my temples, and watched the 
incense curling into clouds as it burned upon my 
altars, or listened to the sound of thousands of 
voices shouting, "Great is Diana!" But I did 
not tarry, for my heart was not with them. I sprang 
into my chariot, and my fleet-footed stags carried 
me to the land where Endymion dwelt. There on 
Mount Latmos I knew I should find him. My 
lamp lighted me to him, and I cared for none 
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in the world save the fair and princely youth 
tending his father's flocks. Might he not have 
thought the love of a goddess an honour? But 
mortals are fickle^ and I soon found that I had a 
rival. Endymion loved another ; and it is but too 
easy for man to turn aside from the heavenly, and 
to choose to place his affections on earthly objects. 
Alas ! he seldom learns to appreciate the godlike. 
And still I loved Endymion and watched over him, 
and then I saw old age creep on aild on, until at 
last he died. But I lived on, and now and then I 
go and weep upon his grave ; for the Immortals do 
not forget.' 

^ Poor Diana ! I am very sorry for you,' said 
Ffidolin. 

' Do not call me Diana,' said the Moon — ^ it 
reminds me of the past. Call me Cynthia, for 
that is one of my names, and when I hear it I feel 
as if I belonged to the present. But I have not 
lost all my old acquaintances. Though the greater 
part have been swept away, yet to some were given 
places in the skies, from whence they still look 
down, and see the lands wherein the deeds were 
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done that won them immortal fame. I was ap- 
pointed to travel round the earth, and light it with 
my silver lamp, when Phoebus had driven by with 
his blazing steeds, and left darkness behind him. 
And to others were allotted stations in the skies, 
which nightly they light up with innumerable stars. 
Astronomers look up and see what they call con- 
stellations ; but as I journey amongst them, I see 
familiar faces greeting me, and hear well-known 
voices bidding me welcome ; and ever and anon I 
listen to the stories of the golden days when Ju- 
piter reigned upon Mount Olympus.' 

Fridolin's eyes grew larger and larger as he lis- 
tened to the Moon. 

^ Shall I ever see them ? ' he asked. 

^That is what I was intending. Will you go 
with me, and travel through the heavens ? ' 

Fridolin clapped his hands. 

'But you will be afraid to mount up so high, and 
leave the earth beneath you ? ' 

' No,' replied Fridolin, ' I shall not be afraid to 
go anywhere with you.' 

And he jumped up, and put on his velvet tunic 
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and his new red shoes. And the Moon stepped 
out upon the balcony, and Fridolin followed. He 
asked no questions, because he had full confidence 
in the Moon, and knew that she understood all 
about travelling in the air much better than he did. 
He would not have been at all surprised if he had 
seen an atmospheric railway with a train waiting 
for him ; though I think Cynthia and the heavenly 
bodies would have been somewhat astonished. 

But he saw something that was much more 
wonderful to him — a silver chariot that flashed and 
sparkled with the same light as Cynthia^s lamp. 
Harnessed to it were a lion and a panther of silver 
also, yet both alive ; and they flashed and sparkled 
too, and every time they shook their wings, clouds 
of glittering silver dust seemed to fall from them, 
for the lion and the panther had great wings, and 
so had the chariot. The Moon told Fridolin to 
wrap himself up in the large ermine mantle that 
was lying in the chariot. ^ For,^ she said, ^ it will be 
cold for you in the regions to which we are going ; 
the air is too pure there for any but Immortals.' 

^ Then shall I die ? ' asked Fridolin. 
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^ Oh, no ! my mantle will protect you/ answered 
the Moon. 

And then they started. The lion and panther 
comfortably tucked up their paws, and worked 
away with their wings like birds, the wings of the 
chariot moved also as though they had been living 
wings, and Fridolin found himself sailing along the 
air as smoothly as a swan glides over the calm sur- 
face of the lake on a summer day. 

People thought the Moon had been hidden by a 
cloud whilst she was talking to Fridolin, but we 
know better than that; and if any one had seen 
them start, they would have thought the Moon 
quite unlike any drawings that astronomers had 
ever made of her. As for the mountains, it would 
have puzzled any one, even with the most powerful 
telescope, to find them. 

Fridolin had some thought of this kind in his 
head, for he said, 

^ In my lesson-book I learn that you are not like 
what you really are like.^ 

^ That is because no one has seen me as you have 
done. The astronomers are quite too inquisitive 
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for me to tell them secrets — especially as they can 
never keep them ; neither would they believe in the 
wonders I show to you, they are so firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of their own theories/ 

Fridolin was silent for a long time, and the Moon 
at last asked him what he was thinking of. 

So he turned very red, and looked as if he had 
something very important and bewildering on his 
mind, and for a moment or two he made no reply; 
but seeing that the Moon waited to hear what he 
would say, he summoned up courage, and said, 

^ But do you rotate on your axis ? ' 

I think the Moon would have laughed if she had 
not been so grave and dignified a person ; but she 
patted the little boy^s head as she answered, 

^ Do not trouble yourself with such nonsense/ 

And then they flew on and on, and Fridolin, 
looking over the edge of the chariot, saw the trees 
and houses and church spires grow smaller and 
smaller; then he could only tell which were the 
towns by the tiniest sparks of light, that looked 
even smaller than grains of sand. Soon these 
faded away, and he could no longer discern the 
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snow-capped mountain-tops ; and at length a dark 
ball was all that he could see. below him, and then 
this melted into an indistinct grey cloud, and at 
last not even this was to be seen. 

Then he knew that he must be a long way from 
the earth. 

^ I can see nothing/ said he to the Moon. 

^ That is because you have mortal eyes.' 

^ Are we near the stars ? ' 

^ Not yet. I must take you closer to them than 
I generally go. But it is easy to do that. I some- 
times stray out of my path for many nights, and 
not even the astronomers find it out. They say, 
" It is such a cloudy night that the moon is not 
visible," and they are quite content with their 
opinion.' 

Fridolin drew the ermine robe closer round him, 
for he was beginning to feel chilled, and he lay 
nestled in its warm folds gazing up into the clear 
heavens. Suddenly he cried out, 

^ They are lighting up the sky ! How beautiful ! 
That giant with the splendid armour must be Orion, 
I see the stars in his belt, and how his sword flashes. 
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And there is the Great Bear^ but there are two 
Great Bears ; and not far off is the Little Bear, with 
the Pole Star in its tail : can I go near enough to 
stroke him ? ' 

^ Ah, I see you know some of my friends/ 

' Yes/ said Fridolin, thoughtfully. 

^What is it?' asked the Moon; for she saw 
something was perplexing him. 

' Is the reason that earthly bears like climbing up 
poles, because the little heavenly Bear has so much 
to do with one ? ' 

^ You must ask the astronomers — perhaps they 
will be able to tell you.' 

^ I am afraid not,' said Fridolin, ' I do not think 
they ever think of such things.' 

Neither did the Moon, and neither do I, there- 
fore I am going to tell you of the wonders that 
Fridolin saw, as you may be certain that no astro- 
nomy-book will ever contain them. 

And first I shall tell you what one of the Bears 
said to Fridolin. 



CHAPTER II. 

ARCAS AND CALISTO; 

OB, WHAT THE BEAR SAID TO FBIDOLIN. 


RIDOLIN had been much puzzled as 

to how the figures he now saw all 
arouiid him were able to stand so 
in the air; but as he came 


nearer, he percdved that what had seemed to be 
blue ether was in reality huge sapphire rocks, clear 
and polished, on which the celestial personages had 
their stations. 

Beautiful as were these glittering rocks, they 
would have had rather a barren appearance had it 
■ not been for the white and golden lilies which 
hung in clusters from their points and projections. 

The Moon stepped out of her chariot, and taking 
Fridolin by the hand, led him up a narrow path to 
where the two Bears were sitting. 



^ Are they quite tame ? ^ whispered Fridolin. 

^ Quite tame. You may stroke them and ask 
them any questions you please/ 

^ How do you do. Great Bears ? ^ said Fridolin ; 
^ it is very good of you to keep the sky so bright 
with your stars for the people on the earth/ 

One of the Great Bears rose and shook himself, 
and Fridolin was afraid that he was offended ; but 
he was- not : he rubbed his nose gently against 
Fridolin^s velvet tunic, and the little boy raised his 
hand and stroked the Beards shaggy side. 

' I ^m glad to see you/ said the Great Bear. ' We 
have been up here for thousands of years, and you 
are the first human being we have met with since 
we left the earth.^ 

^ And did you once live upon the earth ? ' asked 
Fridolin. 

'Yes,^ replied the Bear; 'I lived in the Pelo- 
ponnese : my country was called Arcadia.' 

' It is called Greece now,' said Fridolin. 

'Ah! do you know it? Do you come from 
there ? ' 

' No,' answered Fridolin ; ' I am a CJerman boy ; 
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but I have read about Greece. It is a beautiful 
country, but — ^ 

' Why do you stop ? ' inquired the Great Bear. 

^ You must have been brown bears in your own 
country. How did you get so white ? ' 

For the two Bears were as white as snow. 

^ Oh, that comes from Hving near the Pole/ re- 
pHed the Great Bear. 

^Do bears like poles ?^ asked Fridolin eagerly, 
for he thought he was going to have his difficulty 
solved, 

' I am sure I don^t know,^ said the Great Bear, 
' for I was neither a brown bear nor a white bear 
in my own country ; in fact, I was no bear at all, 
but a king; and I taught my people how to take 
care of their lands, and how to spin the wool from 
their flocks/ 

'Then why were you turned into a bear? I 
should have thought you were very good and useful 
in your own shape.^ 

' I did not become a bear until my death,' said 
the Great Bear; 'some people, you know, are bears 
all their lives ' — here Fridolin laughed, for he knew 
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it — 'but this was not my case. And it was ac- 
counted a great honour to be made a constellation. 
Doubtless it is rather a glorious thing, but glory is 
not always satisfactory, and at times I should be 
glad of a little change, for we lead a very mono- 
tonous life up here.' 

' Can't you go and talk to the people that I see 
round us ? ' 

'No/ said the Great Bear, 'we cannot move 
from this spot. Being Great Bears, we have to 
look after the Little Bear, who would perhaps stray 
away if we left her ; and then what would become 
of the Pole Star ? ' 

Fridolin said he did not know. 

' Neither do I,' continued the Great Bear ; ' but 
there would be fine doings on the earth, or rather 
on the sea : the sailors would not know which was 
north and which was south, and the ships would 
go dashing up against the rocks without needing 
the Sirens to lure them there. No; my mother 
and I must stay here, and comfort each other as 
well as we can.' 

' Your mother ! ' said Fridolin, growing more 
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surprised and more interested ; ' is the other Great 
Bear your mother ? ^ 

^ Yes/ answered the Great Bear. 

' I' have been wondering how it is that there are 
two of you up here, when on earth they only speak 
of one Great Bear/ 

'They are apt to be inaccurate in their state- 
ments upon earth/ returned the Great Bear, with 
some asperity. 'I should think they ought to 
know that my mother and I, being placed in the 
same constellation, must be two bears : of course 
two people would not be made into one bear.^ 

' No,^ returned Fridolin. 

' So there must be two bears, even if there is but 
one constellation.' 

' Yes.' 

'You are very sensible/ said the Great Bear; 
' you understand a matter at once. If you like to 
hear more about us, I don't mind telling you our 
story, for I am quite pleased to have any one from 
the earth to talk to. Sit close by me, for you will 
be cold — these rocks don't give out any heat.' 

So Fridolin sat down by the Great Bear, and put 
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his arm round his neck, and then the other Great 
Bear came and laid her head in the boy^s lap, and 
said, 

^ It is so long since I have seen a child/ 

Then the Great Bear who had first spoken began. 

' Far, far back there was a golden age, when the 
greatest kings were shepherds, whose wealth con- 
sisted in their flocks and herds. Then the princes 
roamed about the land without pomp and state, 
and kings^ daughters thought it no disgrace to 
minister to the wants of travellers or to dress their 
meals. It is very different now, I believe ? ^ 

'Yes,^ nodded Fridolin. 

^ Well, every age brings its own ways with it : 
people may be better off now-a-days, and they may 
not. As for me, I can imagine no happier life 
than I used to lead among my people, watching 
my husbandmen at work, or my handmaidens 
spinning, or following the chase over hill and dale 
in my beloved country. My mother was a Princess 
of Arcadia — Calisto was her name — and my father 
was the King of Gods, Jupiter. I was brought up 
in the woods, and did not know who were mv 



parents^ for none told me that the beautiful Calisto, 
of whom Juno was so jealous, was my mother. 

' As I grew older and stronger I became a skilful 
hunter, and every day I hunted in the forests, and 
killed the fierce brown bears that infested them, 
until my prowess was known to all, far and near, 
and at last reached the ears of King Lycaon, my 
gralidfEither. 

' But suddenly there was a great consternation 
throughout the land, for the beautiful Calisto 
could nowhere be found. Some thought she was 
drowned ; others that Juno had carried her off and 
hidden her so that Jupiter might not find her. 

' And I hunted on, for what was Calisto to me ? 
There was fine sport in the woods. I had disco- 
vered the lair of one of my enemies, and I deter- 
mined ere nightfall to carry home a bear in triumph 
to my foster-parents, and away I went. A rustling 
among the branches of the low brushwood told me 
that my prey was near. I seized a dart, and was 
aiming it at my victim, when suddenly a voice of 
thunder bid me stay my hand, and a majestic being 
stood before me. 
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^ I knew the kingly intruder to be none other 
than Jupiter, and I bowed reverently before him. 

' ^^ Stay thy hand, O Arcas/^ said he, ^' and do 
not slay thy mother/' 

^ " My mother ! '^ said I, bewildered, fpr I saw 
only a bear, panting and exhausted, at my feet. 

^"Thy mother, the beautiful Calisto, changed 
by the malignity of the Queen of Heaven into a 
bear.'' 

^ And then I fell on my knees and thanked the 
gods for having spared me such a crime, and I 
bowed down my head and wept over the poor bear 
as though I had been a child. And the bear licked 
my hands and face, and looked up piteously at me, 
but we could give no comfort to one another. 

^ Jupiter gazed compassionately upon us, and I 
besought him to restore my mother to her own 
form, lest some unwary huntsman might kill her. 

^But this he could not do; he could only re- 
move her from danger, and he carried her away 
with him to the heavens, and gave her a place 
amongst the constellations. 

' Thus I had found my mother only to lose her ; 
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but knowing now who I was^ I went to the king, 
and he acknowleged me for the son of CaHsto, and 
made me his heir. And then he died, and I was 
King of Arcadia/ 

' And where is he now ? ' asked Fridolin. 

'In the Elysian Fields, I suppose/ replied the 
Great Bear; 'but from all IVe heard it is even 
more dreary there than here, so I ought to be 
content/ 

'And were you king long? and did anything 
else happen to you ? ' 

' I had a long reign,^ answered the Great Bear, 
'and I met with some strange adventures. One 
day when I was out hunting, I saw a beautiful 
nymph in the greatest distress. She was weeping 
and wringing her hands, and ever and anon she 
threw her arms round the trunk of a stately tree as 
if to protect it. Then she looked out in the dis- 
tance, as though she saw something she feared ; and 
at length cast herself at the foot of the tree, as if 
she had abandoned all hope. 

' As I approached she raised herself, and coming 
towards me, said. 
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Are you the famous Areas whose mother is 
placed among the Immortals? O most mighty 
Areas, give me your help, and do not let me be 
destroyed ! ^^ 

^ ^' And who are you ? and what do you require 
ofme?'' 

^ "1 am a wood nymph/' she answered, " and 
my life depends upon the preservation of this old 
tree. As long as it stands firm I need not fear 
death, but when it falls my end is also nigh/' 

^ ^' You have a long life in store then,'' observed 
one of my followers, merrily, ^' for the tree seems 
tough enough to stand for many a long day." 

' But the wood nymph pointed wildly to a white 
streak in the distance. 

^ ^' See ! see ! I have offended the river god, and 
he is sending down the waters to sweep us away. 
Save me, O Areas ! save me ! " 

' And as I looked I saw the waters of the river 
rolling along, foaming and bubbling. I could hear 
their roar as they hurried nearer and nearer. 

^ " To work ! to work ! " I cried to my attend- 
ants; ^^hew out a deep trench to carry off the 
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superabundant waters, so that they come not this 


way 


if 


^ And we all set to work, and the current of the 
angry stream was turned, and the wood nymph 
was saved/ 

' And what became of hpr ? ' inquired Fridolin. 

' I married her/ replied the Great Bear. 

' And is she up here, too ? ' asked Fridolin. ^ Is 
she the Little Bear,?^ 

^ No/ returned the Great Bear : ' that is Cyno- 
sura, who nursed Jupiter. My wife was living 
when I left the earth, and may be now — it all de- 
pends upon whether the tree is standing or not. 
You don't happen to know ? ' 

^ I have never heard of it. It would be a very 
old tree indeed if it were.' 

'Well, I can't say, of course,' said the Great 
Bear, ' and it does not much matter to me whether 
it is standing or not. I never trouble myself about 
it, and in fact it is one of the things I have lost 
sight of. When one is exalted, as I am, one is apt 
to forget bygones. You must not think me un- 
feeling, but I really have left off thinkii^ of half 
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my relatives and friends. Consider the time it is 
since I have seen them ! Probably I should not 
recognize them if I were to meet with them/ 

' And they would not know you,^ suggested Fri- 
dolin. 

' No/ sighed the Bear. ^ How should they ? ' 

^ Are you sorry you are the Great Bear ? ' 

^ I am not quite sure.^ 

^ I hope not, for every one down below likes you ; 
and when people look up into the skies they say, 
'^ Ah ! there is the Great Bear ; how bright he is 
to-night ! '' ' 

^ But how am I to know all that ? You are the 
first person I have seen to tell me so ; besides, their 
thinking well of me does not make my life up here 
any pleasanter.^ 

' No,^ said Fridolin. 

' Doubtless you will think me a very discontented 
bear, but if you had been sitting upon a sapphire 
rock for thousands of years, you might wish for a 
little change.^ 

' Are all the constellations unhappy? ^ asked Fri- 
dolin, sorrowfiiUy. 


^ 
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^No^^ whispered the other Bear^ 'neither is my 
son at all times. But he sometimes frets at being 
a bear after having been a human beings and your 
coming has made him think of long forgotten days, 
and mourn that the past cannot come over again/ 

'No, that is impossible/ said Fridolin. 'I am 
quite sorry that I came, for when I look up at the 
stars again I shall feel that I have made one of 
you unhappy/ 

' No, no,^ answered the second Bear ; ' that will 
not be true. My son will be himself again by and 
bye, and we shall think and talk with pleasure of 
the little boy who came to visit us and to bring us 
tidings of the beautiftil earth.^ 




CHAPTER III. 
CORONA BOREALIS; 

OB, THE STORY OF ARIADNE. 

SIPON the summit of a sharp-pointed 
rock, that rose almost like a pillar, 
glittered a beautiful crown of stars. 
Fridolin had never seen any diamonds 
that shone so brightly, and he wondered why so 
brilliant a diadem had been taken from the earth, 
and laid upon a rock for out of the reach of mortals 
and Immortals. 

' It is a far better crown than any king or em- 
peror possesses,' said he to the Moon. 
'Yes.' 

' Of what use is it here ? Would it not be well 
to give it to the best monareh in the world ? ' 

• Ah, crowns like that are not for earthly princes,' 
said the Moon. 



^Are they not noble enough to wear them?* 
asked Fridolin. 'I think I know of one who 
might have worn it — ^a king and not a king, yet 
greater than a king. One of our own princes, who 
married the best queen in the world/ 

' I knew him/ said the Moon, gently : ^ he is 
dead now, but he lives in the hearts of the 
people/ 

For could she doubt of whom the little German 
boy was thinking ? 

^ But,' said Fridolin, ' did any one ever wear that 
crown ? ' 

^ Yes,* answered the Moon ; ' it was the gift of a 
god to his beloved one, and at her death he placed 
it here in memory of Ariadne/ 

' Who was she ? * asked Fridolin. 

^ I will tell you,* replied the Moon. ' There is 
an island whose shores the Mediterranean waters 
lave. Once it could boast of its hundred cities, 
and its kings were famous. Athens itself paid 
tribute to one of its monarchs, and year after year 
the black-sailed ship departed to Crete, and delivered 
up its living freight to the cruel Minos. 
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' Year after year the king's daughter, looking out 
from the turrets of her father's palace, saw the 
Grecian vessel sail slowly into the harbour, and 
year after year her gentle heart was saddened by 
the fate of the poor captives. Year after year 
did the cruel Minotaur devour the hapless youths 
and maidens. Alas, how terrible a doom was 
theirs ! ' 

^ What was the Minotaur ? ' asked Fridolin. 

' A monster, half a bull and half a man, that fed 
upon human flesh. Minos kept him in the Laby- 
rinth. I suppose you know about the Lab3ainth 
of Crete ? Every one has heard of that.' 

^ No, I have not,^ said Fridolin, timidly, feeling 
very ignorant. 

^ Ah, true : you are but a child,' answered the 
Moon; ^you are not expected to have heard of 
everything, so I will tell you. This LabjTinth was 
a building which had only one entrance, and con- 
sisted of innumerable passages which were so in- 
tricate that no person who ever went in could find 
his way out again. The youths and maidens who 
were yearly sent from Athens were turned into this 
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Labyrinth, where they were devoured by the vora- 
cious Minotaur/ 

^ Could none of them kill him ? ' 

' You shall hear. The time for the yearly tribute 
was at hand, the black-sailed ship came slowly into, 
the harbour, bringing its accustomed offering to the 
king — seven youths and seven maidens, the noblest 
and the fairest that Athens could produce. Fairer 
than ever were the doomed ones that year, and as 
they stood on the deck the Princess Ariadne looked 
out from the palace turrets,, and wept for them. 

^Amidst the group of victims stood one hand- 
somer than any of his companions ; his eye flashed 
and his lips were firmly compressed, and now and 
then he seemed to speak a word to his companions 
that caused them to raise for a moment their down- 
cast eyes. But the next instant the gleam of hope 
had gone, and the heads drooped lower and lower 
as they neared the shore. The maidens clung to 
each other with wild terror, whilst the youths stood 
apart, silent and hopeless. Hopeless all, save Prince 
Theseus : he grasped more tightly his trusty sword, 
and said. 
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The ship shall return to Athens with a white 
sail, and all of us on board/^ 

'The princess gazed, and her heart was full of 
compassion. 

' ^' Surely/^ she murmured, " it were a pity so 
handsome a youth should be devoured by the Mi- 
notaur : it shall not be if I can save him/' 

'And nearer the vessel came, until it reached 
the shore, and Theseus and his companions landed, 
and were led before the king. 

'Then Minos commanded that they should be 

* 

lodged that night in the palace, and the next day, 
at a solemn festival, should be conducted to the 
Labyrinth. 


'That night, when all was still in the palace, 
and hushed was every soul in peaceful slumber, the 
Princess Ariadne rose. Noiselessly, with unslip- 
pered feet she trod the marble floors, shading the 
lamp she carried in her hand lest it should betray 
her. 

' At length she stood by the couch where 
Theseus lay sleeping. 
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'The rays of light fell full upon his face and 
showed how beautiful he was. And Ariadne^s 
pity grew stronger than her fear of Minos. 

' The light disturbed the sleeper, and he opened 
his eyes. And there stood at the side of his couch 
a lovely princess. He thought it was a dream, but 
Ariadne spoke. 

' " I am Ariadne, the daughter of the king. I 
would save you, O stranger, from your cruel fate.'^ 

' '' Fear not, sweet princess," answered Theseus. 
" I bear with me my trusty sword, and I doubt not 
that I shall overcome the Minotaur." 

' '' And if you do,'^ returned Ariadne, '^ as sad a 
fate will still be yours. The winding passages are 
so numerous and so perplexing that it will be 
impossible to find the way out. So will you perish 
miserably." 

'Then the heart of Theseus for a moment failed, 
and it was now the turn of the princess to comfort 
him. 

' " Fear not," she said, '' I will give you a thread 
so fine that thousands of yards are wound into a 
ball so small that you can easily conceal it. Fasten 
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the clue at the entrance and unwind it as you go 
along^ so shall you be able to retrace your steps 
when you have killed the Minotaur/' 

' '^ Princess, I thank you/' said Theseus, taking 
the precious gift from her hand. 

^ '^ Fear nothing/' said Ariadne, " I will bribe the 
guards, and at nightfall shall your ship be in readi- 
ness to sail ; I myself will watch at the gate of the 
Labyrinth, and conduct you to it in safety." 

^ " How can I repay you ? " asked Theseus. 

^"I need nought save your thanks, O noble 
Theseus." 

^ '^ O beautiful Ariadne," said the prince, after a 
pause, ^^must I leave thee behind? I dread to 
think of the vengeance of Minos when he discovers 
that thou hast helped me to escape. Wilt thou 
not go with me, and be my wife ? " 

^ Then Ariadne was glad, for she had never seen 
any one to compare with Prince Theseus, and she 
answered softly, 

^^^Yes, I willgo." 

^ And then she went away, and Theseus slept no 
more that night, but he passed the hours until the 
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morning dawned in praying to the gods to give him 
victory. 

^ Morning stole over the city^ and the sun shone 
on the roofs of the temples and palaces, and soon 
there was a stir in the streets, for the citizens were 
preparing for the festivities of the day. 

' Garlands of flowers and fragrant arches were 
everywhere to be seen, and the white-robed priests 
and the soldiers in shining helmets mingled with 
the busy crowd. 

'And day stole on, and when the sun rode in 
the heavens at noon, a solemn procession moved 
from the palace. 

' The priests, with their attendants, marched in 
front ; the king and all his court followed. Then 
came the captives, one by one, guarded by soldiers, 
and looking so beautiful that murmurs of com- 
passion arose from the bystanders. But these 
were stopped by the soldiers, and the train passed 
on. 

'The Labyrinth was reached, Minos himself 
unlocked the heavy gates, and Theseus and his 
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companions entered in. Then were the gates 
locked^ and the king again took possession of the 
key. 

^ The procession wound its homeward way^ and 
the populace returned to their homes. Some few 
lingered round the doors of the Labyrinth^ but 
they were driven away.^ 

^ And where was Ariadne ? ' asked Fridolin. 

' Ariadne was at her father's side. She had not 
dared to stay away^ lest her absence might cause 
suspicion. She glanced once at Theseus as he 
entered the Labyrinth, and the look he gave in 
return was full of confidence.* 

^ And did he conquer the Minotaur ? * 

^ Yes/ replied the Moon; ^ after a long contest, 
in which he was sorely wounded, he was victorious, 
and the monster lay dead at his feet. Then follow- 
ing the clue, he found his way to the entrance 
again, where he had left his trembling companions, 
who were overjoyed at his return.' 

^ I think some of them might have gone with 
him,' said Fridolin. 

^They were very young,' answered the Moon, 
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^ and not yet accustomed to fightings so probably 
Theseus thought they would be in his way/ 

' And perhaps he wanted all the honour himself/ 
added Fridolin. 

^ Very likely,' returned the Moon : ' people gene- 
rally want as much of a good thing as they can 
get/ 

^ Is honour a good thing ? ' 

' People seem to think so/ said the Moon, ^ but 
it is not usually very substantial/ 

Had Fridolin been older, he might have thought 
the Moon somewhat caustic ; as it was, he merely 
did not understand her. 

' You may believe,' resumed the Moon, ^ that 
the minutes seemed hours, and the hours days, to 
Theseus and his friends as they waited the approach 
of night. They drew closer together, yet did not 
dare to utter a word, lest some vigilant guard might 
have keener ears than was desirable. So they 
waited in silence. And night drew on, and their 
suspense became agony. 

'What if Ariadne should have failed? Then 
would a lingering death be theirs. 
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^ Another interval of time, and hope grew faititer. 

^A slight soUnd was heard. Theseus listened 
breathlessly, for it was as if a lock were being 
tried by some unpractised hand. Again the sound 
was heard* There was no doubt this time, for the 
key was turned, and slowly and cautiously was the 
door opened. 

' ^' Be silent, and follow me,'^ said Ariadne. 

' She locked the door after they had all passed 
out, and led the way to the beach. A boat was 
there, but no sailors to row her. Theseus and his 
companions sprang in and rowed to the black-^ 
sailed ship. 

'On board in safety. And Theseus fell on his 
knees and thanked the gods for their deliverance. 
And Ariadne was not forgotten. 

'And so they sailed away from Crete. And 
Theseus loved Ariadne, and Ariadne was content.' 

' And it all ended well ? ' said Fridolin, who had 
listened with breathless interest. 

' Ah ! the sad part of my story has yet to come,' 
replied the Moon. 

' The ship sailed on and was tossed hither and 
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thither, for vessels did not go so swiftly in those 
days as they do now. But at last it reached Naxos. 
Theseus and his companions landed, for they longed 
to enjoy the beautiful island, so rich in fruits and 
flowers. Well might Bacchus choose it as his abode 
on earth. And here they stayed till they were re- 
freshed, and then they embarked for Athens. All 
but one.' 

' Who ? ' demanded Fridolin. 

^ Ariadne.' 

^ Why, I thought she would never wish to leave 
Theseus.' s ' 

'Theseus left her, and sailed away from vine- 
covered Naxos without her.' 

' That was very ungrateful.' 

' Very,' answered the Moon ; ' but I suppose he 
had grown tired of her, or, perhaps, never cared 
about her, but only wanted her as long as she was 
useftilto him.' 

^ I should never have been so ungrateful,' said 
Fridolin, indignantly. 

' Don't be too sure,' returned the Moon, some- 
what amused at the boy's earnestness. 


^ I am quite sure/ said Fridolin^ emphatically. 

And the Moon went on : 

^ Theseus sailed away^ and poor Ariadne sat on 
the shore and watched the black sail lessening in 
the distance. She thought there was some mistake 
— that Theseus had not missed her — and so she 
watched and watched^ expecting the vessel would 
return. But, alas! it never returned, and she 
waited and mourned in vain. The rocks echoed 
with her lamentations, and the waves wailed a wild 
chorus to her cries. 

^ ^^ O Theseus ! Theseus ! return ! I left all for 
thee, and thou hast forsaken me V^ 

'But Theseus could not hear, and die waves 
rolled sullenly at her feet, and answered ''Never '/' 

' Yet was there a higher lot in store for Ariadne 
than to be the bride of a Grecian prince. She was 
destined to be the wife of an Immortal.. 

' Naxos, I told you, was the fevourite retreat of 
Bacchus.' 

' Yes,' said Fridolin. 

' And Bacchus happened to be at Naxos just at 
the time when Theseus deserted Ariadne. And as 
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he wandered amongst the beautiful groves close by 
the sea^ he heard Ariadne^s lamentations^ and was 
grieved that one so fair should be in such sorrow. 
Her grief was so great that the god at first did not 
like to intrude upon it ; but one day he ventured 
near^ and said^ 

^ " Fair Ariadne, weep no more for the perfidious 
Theseus/^ 

^ Then Ariadne looked up, and saw a stranger, 
handsomer even than Theseus. His golden locks 
flowed over his shoulders, and the glory of perpe- 
tual youth was on his brow. 

' ^^ I am Bacchus,'' said the god. " If thou wilt 
be my wife, I will love thee and care for thee as 
long as thou dost live." 

* But for awhile Ariadne could think of none but 
Theseus, and she heeded not the words of Bacchus. 
And still she wandered by the sea shore, and cried, 

' '^ O Theseus ! Theseus ! return to me ! " 

^ But Bacchus waited ; and in time Ariadne was 
glad to have some one to listen to her complaints, 
and at last she came to love Bacchus, and married 
him. And Bacchus was proud of the beauty of his 
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wife, and gave her a crown of stars, such as no 
other mortal possessed. And long he loved her, 
and when she died he placed the crown of stars 
high in the heavensj in memory of his much-loved 
Ariadne.' 

' I am glad that Bacchus was faithfiil,' said 
Fridolin. 

' In vino Veritas,' said the Mood. 

But how was it possible for Fridolin to know 
what she meant f 




CHAPTER IV. 

HERCULES AND CERBERUS. 

p HIDOLIN found himself close beside a 
mighty figure clad in a lion's skin, and 
liolding in his hand an enormous club, 
wJiilst near him a ferocious dog with 
three heads was staring about him with six great 
fiery eyes. 

He stared at Fridolin. 

And six fiery eyes, especially when they all belong 
to one dog, are enough to mate one feel uncom- 
fortable, especially a little boy j and Fridolin began 
to think of the dog-days, and he asked Cynthia in 
a low tone if the fierce dog were mad. 

'Oh, no,' answered Cynthia, 'he has nothing 
whatever to do with the dog-days.' For she knew 
what was passing in Fridolin's mind. 
* Is that Cerberus ? ' 
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^ Yes, and the giant is Hercules/ 

^ Yes, I am Hercules,' interrupted the giant, ^ and 
that is the three-headed dog of hell. I was per- 
mitted to place him in the heavens/ 

Fridolin could not help thinking that Hercules 
might have placed something handsomer there, but 
of course he did not say so. 

^ I suppose you can imagine why I chose to place 
the ugly animal up here ? ' And Hercules looked 
down contemptuously at the dog. 

The three mouths opened, and out of each pro- 
ceeded so loud a bark that Fridolin started. 

^ No need to show your temper,' said Hercules : 
' you 've not grown a bit handsomer since you 've 
been up here, neither is your disposition more 
heavenly. Don't snarl at me — I am not afraid 
of you. But,' continued he, turning to Fridolin, 
^ why do you think I, am glad to have Cerberus 
here?' 

^ I do not know,' replied Fridolin. 

^ Have you never heard of the twelve labours of 
Hercules ? I thought every one in the world knew 
about them.' 
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You see, Hercules had been so long up in the 
skies, that he did not know how the world had in- 
creased since his time, nor how all the people who 
were likely to hear of his exploits had died away, 
and that few knew his story save some pale scholars 
who pored over their Greek and Latin books. Not 
the gay soldier marching to the wars, nor the bold 
adventurer cared for him, or, perchance, had ever 
heard his name ; but he was remembered only by 
those whom, living, he would have despised for their 
quiet lives and studious habits. 

^ If you please, Hercules,^ said Fridolin, ^ I have 
not finished reading about you yet. I have only 
got through your first and second labours, killing 
the Nemean lion and the Lernaean hydra.^ 

' Well, you ^11 see both the 'lion and the serpent 
up here if you look for them/ 

^ Where ? ^ asked Fridolin, 

^ Diana will show you,^ answered Hercules. 

Of course he called Cynthia by her old name. 

^ And ap,^. he went on complacently, ^ the poets 
have sung of me, and my fame is still in the 
land. ,. I wonder if they have given a true account 
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qS my marvellous feats? What do they say of 
me?' 

^ That you were the strongest of the gods, and 
that all men wondered at your might/ 

^ That is true/ returned Hercules. ^ I was strong. 
This arm, unassisted by any weapon, sufficed to 
force the monster Cerberus from the kingdom of 
hell, and bring him before the trembling Eurys- 
theus. Did you ever hear of Eurystheus ? ' 

' Yes,' replied Fridolin, ^ I have read that Jupiter 
thought you would be born on a certain day, so he 
said that the child that should be bom should have 
dominion over all his other children; but it hap- 
pened that you were not born that day, but that 
Eurystheus was, and you were obliged to obey 
him.' 

^ Quite right; but as Eurystheus knew how 
strong I was, he was afraid of me, and set twelve 
labours for me to perform, hoping that in one of 
them I should be destroyed, and I, bound to obey 
him, fulfilled his commands, and came off victor in 
every trial of my strength. But the carrying off of 
Cerberus was my greatest triumph. I will tell you 
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all about it, and then you will know whether the 
poets have given a good description. 

^ Nigh to the gates of hell sat the three-headed 
monster Cerberus, to guard the entrance from the 
living, and to prevent the dead from leaving the 
kingdom of Pluto. Pluto, you know, was the King 
of Hell.' 

^ Yes,' said Fridolin. 

^ Night and day the dog was on the watch, for if 
one head slept the other two were awake, or even 
if two slept the third kept its eyes open. And the 
eyes that were open darted forth flames of fire ; and 
when he opened his mouth, one saw prodigious 
rows of teeth, and his yells and growls and bark 
struck terror into the hearts of all who heard them. 

^ And I was commanded to drag this fierce beast 
from his station, and bring him before Eurystheus. 
Elated by my success in the eleven preceding la- 
bours, I was nothing loth to crown them with this 
achievement, surpassing in difliculty anything I 
had yet undertaken, and so I set forth. 

'Down to the southernmost point of the Pelo- 
ponnese I journeyed, where Taenarus stretches far 



out into the sea. The waves beat upon its rocks^ 
amidst which I found a gloomy hollow cave, the 
outlet of the only path between the world above 
and that below. 

' A loathsome vapour bsued from the mouth of 
the cavern — ^it poured forth in thick black clouds 
that almost stifled me. But I was not daunted. I 
pressed onwards, and found that the volumes of 
unwholesome air proceeded from an enormous ser- 
pent, whose poisonous breath infected the air for 
miles round. After a severe conflict I killed the 
venomous creature, and proceeded on my way. The 
darkness was intense and oppressive, and the pass- 
age through the rocks so narrow, that it was with 
difficulty I could force my gigantic proportions 
along. It was so narrow that I could not even 
turn my head to see whether a spark of daylight 
might yet be visible in the distance. I had left 
the cheerfril day and life and joy behind me, and 
was advancing towards the dark regions of death. 

^ No turning back ! Once started on that jour- 
ney, there could be no return unless my work were 
accomplished. I did not tremble, for Hercules 
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knows no fear, neither did I despair; I strode on- 
wards, and reached the borders of hell. 

^ Nine times the Styx winds his watery coil round 
the dominions of Pluto, and must be crossed ere 
the gates of hell are gained. 

^ Charon was there with his boat, and recognized 
me as I approached. I jumped in beside him, and 
bade him ferry me over. 

^ ^^ Have you brought the token ? " asked the old 
man. For without a golden bough from the Sibyl, 
none living were allowed to cross the river. 

^ Now, I had omitted to ask for a golden bough, 
not thinking it necessary in my case. 

' ^^ I am a son of Jupiter,^^ said I, " surely I am 
free to go where I choose }" 

^ Biit Charon demurred, and would have refused 
to take me, had I not used threats and intimida- 
tions; and he, fearing to incur the anger of the 
strongest among gods and men, unwillingly obeyed 
my commands, and ferried me over to the gates of 
hell. 

' Massive iron-bound gates they were, that moved 
slowly on their ponderous hinges, and fastened with 
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a spring that yielded to the slightest pressure from 
without, but resisted the most strenuous efforts 
from within. Once closed upon him, no mortal 
had the power of reopening them. But I was a 
son of Jupiter, and knew that if I conquered in 
the coming strife, the gates would open of their 
own accord, and I should breathe once more the 
pure fresh air of the outer world. 

^ I touched the spring, the gate swung back, and 
I entered. 

^ Upon his ebon throne sat Pluto, his dusky gar- 
ments flowing to the ground, and in his hand the 
keys of hell. And by his side sat Proserpine, look- 
ing fairer than ever in contrast with the gloominess 
that surrounded her. Beautiftil daughter of Ceres, 
no wonder thy mother mourns for thee ! no wonder 
that thy charms have tempted living men to de- 
scend to the depths of hell in hopes of gaining thee ! 
The earth longs for thy presence; flowers of love- 
liest hues await but the print of thy footstep to 
start into life. Nature still mourns the lost Pro- 
serpine, and lingers, unwilling to put on her festive 
robe till thou rcturnest ! 
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^ And then a voice seemed to sound in my ears, 
'^ Like to a grain of corn I must be buried in the 
earth, ere I can arise to life and joy immortal/^ 

^ But Proserpine had not spoken ; it was but the 
foreshadowing of a knowledge that would one day 
be mine. 

The fierce lurid flames that rose round the ebon 
throne flashed gleams of gold on Proserpine^s sunny 
hair, and her robe glittered and glistened, till she 
was surrounded by a halo thaf seemed to separate 
and protect her from the dire influences of hell. 

^ From the foot of the throne issued the burning 
waves of Phlegethon, that hissed and roared as they 
dashed along, almost drowning in their wild tumult 
the plaintive wail of doleful Cocytus, or the dull 
monotonous flow of Acheron. But Lethe bubbled 
forth a pleasant tune, bidding the inhabitants of 
hell to drink of his waters and to forget. 

The Harpies hovered through the air and slowly 
whirled round the throne, and the fierce Eumenides 
shook their scorpion scourges and waved their glar- 
ing torches, whilst Fear, Terror, Rage, and dark 
Revenge, with pallid Woe and Pain, clung to their 
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blood-stained garments. Oh ! dismal train, ready 
to burst on the world, and drive thousands of vic- 
tims to the realms of Pluto ! Why not set forth ? 
The gates of hell would surely open to let you 
through ! And the Eumenides uttered their frantic 
cries, for fain would they go and desolate the 
earth. 

^ But there are greater in hell than the Eume- 
nides. A little apart from the throne sit three pale 
worn women ; their garments are white, and they 
are crowned with chaplets of the narcissus flower. 
One holds a spindle, another a distaff, and a third 
a pair of shears. And on and on they spin — it is 
a never-ending task, still must fresh threads supply 
the broken ones. The web they weave is one of 
motley colours, the warp and woof are uneven and 
of divers materials and textures, yet they proceed 
from the same distaff, and work into a complete 
pattern. 

^ These patient workers are more powerful than 
even the Eumenides, for without the Fates^ decree 
no mortal can be cut off from life. To them is 
entrusted the thread of his existence, and Death 
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himself cannot come nigh, until Atropos, raising 
her fatal shears, has severed that thread in twain. 
A saddening labour, and so the sad Parcae feel it, 
as they weave on at their melancholy task with 
grief-stained countenances and dejected mien. 

^ I noted everything ; but my eyes wandered in 
search of Cerberus, who was absent from his ac- 
customed post. He was lying at the feet of Pluto, 
and on my approach roused himself, and was pre- 
paring to spring at me, when a sign from Pluto 
made him lie down again, which he did with a 
growl of anger and disappointment. 

^ '^ So you have come to carry off my faithful 
Cerberus ?^^ said Pluto. 

If you will give your consent.^^ 
I give consent on one condition,^^ returned 
the monarch. " I have heard of your prodigious 
strength, and I am willing to have an opportunity 
of judging of it myself. Therefore if, unaided by 
any weapon, you can overcome the dog, you may 
take him with you, and I will give you into the 
bargain two mortals, who came hither on as bold 
an expedition.^^ 
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Who are they ? ^' I inquired. 
Theseus, King of Athens, and Pirithous, King 
of the Lapithae. Having lost their own wives, they 
come down here after mine. Pirithous had pre- 
viously assisted Theseus to carry off Helen, and in 
return Theseus accompanied Pirithous to assist in 
carrying off Proserpine, They got into hell un- 
perceived, but I had notice of their arrival; so I 
tied Pirithous to his father^s wheel, and Theseus to 
a large stone, to prevent their doing any mischief. 
But they have no right to be in my dominions yet, 
and their cries disturb me; so if you are successful 
in your encounter with Cerberus, you may take 
them off also.'' 

^ I did not much like the look of hell in general, 
and felt I should be glad to get out of so gloomy 
a place as soon as possible ; and I feared, if I went 
much longer without food, I might become ex- 
hausted, and as for eating anything in the territory 
of Orcus, I had the fate of Proserpine before ray 
eyes, and knew that I could be detained a prisoner 
if I partook of the slightest nourishment. 

' So I threw myself upon the dog, who planted 
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his feet firmly on the steps of the throne, and 
seemed fixed there like a rock. And every time I 
grasped him in my arms and endeavoured to drag 
him away, with one or other of his gaping mouths 
he bit me till the blood streamed down. But with 
a well-directed blow I disabled one of his heads. 
His rage then knew no bounds, and he flew at my 
throat, but I warded him off and still attempted to 
seize him. But he was too strong at present. How- 
ever, in the struggle I maimed his second head, so 
that there was but one left to deal with. Still he 
was unconquered — pain seemed to have given him 
strength instead of having weakened him. His 
yells were deafening, the vaulted roof echoed with 
his roars. He gathered up his whole strength, and 
made a rush at me, but I stepped aside, and the 
force he had used carried him on a few paces, and 
before he could recover I had seized him by the 
throat, and with a mighty effort dashed him to the 
ground, and I knelt down, planting my knee firmly 
on the body of my prostrate foe. 

^ " Enough,'' said Pluto, " the victory is yours ! 
Do not kill the dog, for he has done his duty faith- 
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fully to me. Loose him — he will not hurt you 


now/'^ 

^ I rose from my kneeling position, and Cerberus 
rose also and barked with all his might, but Pluto 
bade him be quiet. Then he shook himself, and 
his heads suddenly recovered from the blows they 
had received, and looked as ferocious as ever. 

^ And when I looked down at myself, I saw that 
my wounds had stopped bleeding, and one of the 
attendants of Proserpine came and poured oint- 
ment on them, and all pain left me. 

^ ^^ You had better set off now,^^ said Pluto, " for 

« 

you ^ve some hard work before you yet. You will 
find some difficulty in dragging Cerberus away, for 
he has a prejudice in favour of staying with his old 
master.^^ 

^ So you see that dogs can be attached animals, 
even if they have thre^ heads. Perhaps Cerberus 
was trebly so on this account, for I had, as Pluto 
warned me, hard work enough to drag him through 
the narrow passage to the cave of Taenarus. I 
went backwards the whole way, with Cerberus 
tugging hard to get loose. You may imagine that 
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it was slow work, and that I was tired enough and 
glad enough when I heard the sound of the waves 
splashing up against the rocks. Once there, the 
daylight seemed to blind Cerberus, and he allowed 
me to take him before Eurystheus/ 

^And what became of Theseus and Pirithous? 
Did you leave them behind ? ^ asked Fridolin. 

^ Ah ! I was forgetting all about that. No, I 
brought them away too. I unfastened Pirithous 
form the wheel. He had been going round and 
round with Ixion, until he was so dizzy that he 
scarcely knew who or where he was. It is doubt- 
less pleasant to meet with one^s relatives occa- 
sionally, but a good deal depends upon circum- 
stances, and I do not think Pirithous ever wished 
to visit his father again.^ 

^ And Theseus?^ 

^ Poor Theseus ! he had been tied so tight to the 
stone that he had grown to it, and it required all 
my strength to pull him away, and then he left 
most of his skin sticking to it.^ 

^ How dreadful ! ^ 

^ Yes, but it would have been much more dread- 
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fill to have stayed there, and have quite grown into 
a stone. He was glad to escape at any cost. He 
got a new skin afterwards.^ 

^ And then did you aaid Cerberus come up here ? ' 

^ Cerberus came, as I did not want him always 
at my heels, and every one else was afi-aid of him. 
But I was not made a constellation until after my 
death.' 

^Do the gods die?' 

^ Not the Immortals, but I was partly mortal ; 
however, Jupiter at my death made me immortal, 
and here I have been ever since.' 

^And how did you come to die? Was it in 
battle?' 

^^Alas! no; it was through treachery. I was 
going to offer a solemn sacrifice to Jupiter, and 
sent to my wife Dejanira for a fitting robe. She 
being jealous of my love for lole, the daughter of 
Eurytas, sent me a tunic which was given to her, 
and which, she had been told, would bring back her 
husband's affections if she should ever lose them. 
I put the garment on, but no sooner had I done so 
than I was seized with intolerable pains. I tried 
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to tear it ofF, but in vain; too late I found that 
it had been steeped in the blood of the Lernaen 
hydra. 

^ I knew my end was near. Bitterly I upbraided 
the unhappy Dejanira with causing my death ; but 
she was more to be pitied than blamed, for she had 
been deceived. I believe Juno had something to 
do with it, for she was my implacable enemy. 

^ The poison worked in my veins, and, unable to 
support my anguish, I commanded a funeral pile 
to be raised, whereon I spread the skin of the 
Nemean lion; then lying down, with my head 
resting on my trusty club, the pile was set on fire, 
and without trepidation I awaited my death. 

^ But Jupiter seeing his so^ in such extremity, 
caused a dark cloud to surround me, and after 
being purified from my mortality, a chariot took 
me up into the skies, and I was made a constel- 
lation.' 

^ And do you like being here ? Vsaid Fridolin. 

^ Well, since I could not remain upon the earth, 
I would as soon be here as anywhere. It is cer- 
tainly preferable to the kingdom of Orcus, and I 
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have not much opinion of the Elysian Fields. From 
all I ever heard of them, the people there are 
always longing to go back to the earth. I see a 
good many of my acquaintances around me, and 
some, who can move about, pay me a visit some- 
times.' 

' Which are they ? ' 

* Has not Diana told you ? ' 

'No.' 

' Then I suppose it is a secret at present, so you 
must either wait until she tells you, or else you 
must ask her about it.' 
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HE Moon appeared as Hercules finished 
his last words. 

'Whom shall we see next? ' asked 
Fridolin. 

But as he spoke his attention was riveted by a 
curious kind of harp, with a brilliaut star suspended 
to it The tortoise-shell of which this harp was 
composed was thickly studded with precious stones, 
that flashed out their many-coloured rays so as 
almost to dazzle Fridolinj and the star shone upon 
the silver strings, and made them look as if they 
were on fire. 

' What a pity that it cannot tell us anything !' 
sighed Fridolin. 
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^ Hush V answered the Moon. 

And she gently touched the strings ; when, lo ! 
a wonderfully sad, sweet tone was heard, and the 
Lyre uttered distinctly the words, 

' Eurydice ! Eurydice ! ^ 

The sound was so mournful, so enchanting, that 
it thrilled through the heart of Fridolin, and a sense 
of perfect peace and happiness stole over him. He 
noticed that Hercules had laid down his club and 
was listening; and he tried to make out whether 
the two Bears could hear it at such a distance. He 
thought they could, for they were lying down close 
together, and seemed quite contented. 

If the Bears were not listening, he was quite sure 
that the Great Dragon, that was nearer to him, 
was affected by the music. And if the Great 
Dragon, who was so fierce that no one but Her- 
cules dared venture after the golden apples, was 
touched by the melancholy notes, certainly the two 
Bears, who were not fierce, and who really were 
not Bears at all, must be touched by it also. At 
any rate, there was an unbroken silence after the 
words, ^ Eurydice ! Eurydice ! ^ had died away. 
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' Should you like to hear more? ^ said the Moon. 

^Yes^^ returned Fridolin, in a scarcely audible 
voice, for he feared to break the silence. 

Again the Moon swept her hand across the 
strings, and this time a louder burst of music was 
heard. And now Fridolin saw that not only the 
Bears, but all the constellations round were listen- 
ing as the Lyre poured forth its lamentation. 

This time the wail was not 'Eurydice! Eury- 
dice ! ^ The Lyre, on the first touch of Cynthia^s 
fingers, obedient to the memory of olden times, had 
instinctively uttered the note its master had ever 
called forth, but now it recognized a stranger^s 
hand, and burst into a flood of passionate lament. 

^ My master ! O my master ! Gifted as no mu- 
sician ever was before thee, and as none shall be 
hereafter, never more wilt thou awake my chords ! 
Thou who didst through my silver strings breathe 
to the enraptured world the eloquence that was thy 
birthright ! O Orpheus ! Orpheus ! Still winding 
his way through golden sanded shores does sorrow- 
ful Hebrus mourn thy cruel fate, still does he shud- 
dering tell how fierce Bacchantes, in their wild 
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orgies^ slew thee — their terrible cries and impreca- 
tions rising above the murmur of his flood : how, 
severing thy head from the still quivering body, 
they flung it on his waters, and he, pitying, bore it 
gently to the sea ; and as it floated along, the pale 
dead lips unclosed, and, faithful even in death, they 
breathed the well-loved name, ^^ Eurydice ! Eury- 
dice!'' 

^ The wood nymphs left their haunts to gaze and 
weep ; the satyrs and the fauns were motionless ; 
the mountains heaved once more, the huge trees 
bowed their heads, the budding flowers burst open 
and filled with dew as the plaintive dirge stole ou, 
and on, and on unto the blue -^gean. There, 
mighty waves received the honoured head and bore 
it to distant lands, until its tale was whispered far 
and near. The Nereides heard and proclaimed it 
through the deep, that all in land and sea might 
know the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

^ Apollo snatched me from the grasp of my 
master^s murderers, and placed me in the heavens, 
and set a beauteous star to light me in the skies, 
that all on earth might look upon the Lyre of 


Orpheus. And from time to time I breathe forth 
my sorrow and join my melody unto the music of 
the spheres. To the poets alone, as of finer sense 
than other mortals, is it given to hear my voice, 
and each true poet's song that breathes of faithful 
love is but the echo of my chords still sounding in 
his ears. O Orpheus ! O my master !' 

Then Fridolin whispered, 

^ And who was Orpheus, and who Eurydice?' 

And the Moon made answer, 

^ Orpheus was the sweetest musician that ever 
lived. His mother was the muse Calliope; and 
when he grew up, Apollo gave him a Ijre, upon 
which he played with so masterly a hand as to 
charm all who heard him : the savage beasts would 
come near and be quite gentle when he played, and 
the rivers stayed their waters so that they might 
listen; even the great waves of the mighty sea 
rolled over softly and came rippling up quietly to 
the musician's feet. 

^Eurydice was his beloved wife. One day a 
serpent in the grass bit her, and so she died, and 
Orpheus was disconsolate. But a sudden thought 
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occurred to him. He would seek his wife, and by 
the power of melody would win her back from the 
infernal regions. — ^But the Lyre will tell you better 
than I can,^ said the Moon, and again she touched 
the strings and said, ^ Play on.^ 

Then the strings vibrated once more as though 
' the softest breeze were stirring them, and Fridolin 
listened breathlessly. And the notes swelling louder 
and louder burst into a triumphant strain : 

' Sound, sound, ye silver strings ! Yet again 
shall the lyre of Orpheus awake the notes of tri- 
umph. Sound in his praise the strain your master 
never called forth, a song in honour of his triumphs 
in the land of Orcus. 

^ Fair rose the morn upon the gladsome earth, 
but Orpheus heeded it not, all had seemed dark to 
him since Eurydice was gone. The sun had lost 
its light, the earth was drear, the flowers lacked 
lustre, and the birds sang out of tune. There was 
little difference to Orpheus between the darksome 
passage he traversed to the gates of hell and the 
bright sunshine he had left behind. 

^ And as he went he played upon his lyre, and 
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the rude rocks shrank back on either side to let the 
sweet musician pass more easily. And when he 
came to the dark river, there was no parley with 
Charon, for Charon would have rowed him in his 
boat for ever so that he might hear the lovely song. 
The gates of hell flew back so softly, that even had 
the watchfial Cerberus been awake, he would not 
have heard them, but the distant strains of my 
master^s music had lulled the three-headed monster 
to sleep. 

^ Upon his entrance, the gloomy lower world 
seemed changed to heaven, the weary spirits were 
soothed to momentary bliss. The wheel of Ixion 
stopped, the stone that Sisyphus must endlessly roll 
stood still, the bough of luscious fruit stooped down 
and kissed the lips of Tantalus, but it was needless, 
for he had lost the pain of endless thirst in listening 
to the gushing melody. 

^ My master ! O my master ! great was thy 
triumph ! 

^ Still playing on his lyre, he approached the 
throne of Pluto, and tears stole down the hard, 
stern face of the monarch, whilst Proserpine wept 
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aloud and the fierce Eumenides stayed for awhile 
their dismal outcry; only the sad Parcae rested 
not from their labours, yet, as they wove, the 
pattern grew fairer under their fingers, and the 
shears of Atropos faltered as they fulfilled their 
office. 

' Then Orpheus spoke : 

^ '^ O King of Hell, grant me my wife again, 
— give me Eurydice/^ 

^And Proserpine, still sobbing, cast herself at 
the feet of the king, and said, 

^ ^^ Oh, give him back Eurydice I" 

' Then the king answered, 

^ ^^ I had not thought that aught could move me 
thus, but thy celestial strains, O wondrous musician, 
have softened my heart to grant thee thy wish. 
Take thy Eurydice, only thou must not look upon 
lier till the light of the upper world beams on you 
both, or thou wilt lose her for ever .'^ 

^ ^^ Play on, play on, O Orpheus,^^ pleaded the 
queen. 

^ And Orpheus still played on until Pluto spoke 


once more : 
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' " Return, O Orpheus ; Eurydice shall follow 
thee/' 

' Then Orpheus waked another strain, no longer 
mournful, but jubilant and full of sweet thankful- 
ness, that fell upon the ears of those who heard it 
like a soft summer shower upon the thirsty earth. 
No note of triumph mingled in the cadences, the 
heart of Orpheus was too full for that. He thought 
not of the triumph of his art, he cared not for the 
mute worship that had been paid him. He forgot 
all save that Eurydice was with him — that his wife 
was snatched away from the land of death. 

^ Not far were they now from the upper world. 
And still my master thought of nought but of Eury- 
dice, thought only of the loved one ; and as he pic- 
tured to himself her loveliness, forgetting the decree 
of Pluto, he turned to look if the picture were real. 

^ Then flashed the king's command upon his 
mind, and, lo ! a cry of anguish burst from both, 
for they must be separated for ever. 

^ Back to the dark, sad regions was Eurydice 
borne, and Orpheus, distracted, returned to the 
light of day. 
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' My master ! O my master ! no hand but thine 
can draw sounds sad enough to tell of all thy grief, 
O Orpheus ! O my master ! 

^ And ever in the blue night heavens shines forth 
my star, to make the story of Orpheus immortal, 
and that all men seeing it may know and bow down 
before the mighty power of music. \ 

' But on the earth there is a long-forgotten grave 
where a poor headless body, turned to dust, reposes. 
The stately tomb that rose above it has crumbled 
away, the eyes of those that wept over it have long 
since wept their last tear, the busy fingers that 
wove garlands to adorn it are at rest, and the voices 
that sang thy praises have long since passed from 
the earth. Yet if some mortal wandering in the 
land of Hellas should find a spot where the night- 
ingales warble more sweetly than in any other place 
under the sun, then may he know that he has 
found the last resting-place of Orpheus, the sweet 
musician. My master ! O my master !^ 

The Lyre was silent, and as Fridolin looked up 
at the Moon, he saw the tears shining in her eyes. 

His own were full too, and he could scarcely say 
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what he wanted to say. But the Moon bent down 
and asked^ 

' What thought doth trouble thee ?' 

^ I am not troubled/ answered Fridolin, ^ but a 
new thought has come into my heart/ 

^Whatisit?^ 

^ Apollo gave the lyre to Orpheus, and he played 
as no mortal could play, and when Orpheus died 
Apollo took the lyre away, so that none other 
might use it. I think this tells me that music is a 
gift from above, and that, perhaps, a great musician 
is a revelation to the world of part of the joys of 
heaven.' 

The Moon did not know what to answer, for she 
was not sure that the idea was orthodox, so she 
only said, 

' Perhaps a poet might think so.' 

^ I shall be a poet,' said Fridolin, gravely. 

^ Poets are born, not made,' quoted the Moon. 

^ I know that,' answered Fridolin, ^ but it is in 
my heart that I shall be a poet — ^the Lyre has told 
me so.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

CEPHEUS, CASSIOPEIA, ANDROMEDA, 
PERSEUS, AND PEGASUS; 

OB, THE FAMILY OP STARS. 


glS Fridolin and the Moon moved slowly 
eastward, the little boy noticed many 
constellabons, but he never asked the 
Moon to stop, however much he 
wished to hear the stories they might have to 
tell. 

He knew that the Moon would stop when she 
thought it best, and he left everything to her, as 
being wiser than he was. 

This was very sensible of Fridolin. 

He certainly had a desire to caress the beautiful 

Swan, and to ask whether it did not wish for the 

lakes and rivers whereon it used to glide. And he 

wondered also whether it were quite safe to leave the 
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Fox and Goose so long together, but they seemed 
quite friendly, therefore he concluded that the little 
problem in conjunction with a basket of corn, that 
had been so puzzling to work out upon earth, 
was solved at once upon their becoming constella- 
tions. Constellations being immortal, it is of course 
impossible for one to destroy another. 

If Fridolin wondered how the Swan could be 
content without the streams of Hellas, he was more 
surprised when he saw the Dolphin lying with his 
tail curled up on a great bed of golden lilies. He 
thought that he must long to hear the wild roaring 
waves, and to see them toss up their white spray as 
he splashed about amongst them, or he must wish 
to see once more the coral rocks and the strange 
flowers that grow far down in the depths of the 
ocean, and all the wonders of the kingdom of 
Neptune. He could not help asking the Moon if 
this was the Dolphin that had carried Arion on his 
back, because he thought, iiji that case, his being 
near the Lyre of Orpheus would comfort him. 
But the Moon said, 

'No, it is is not Arion^s dolphin. It is the 
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Dolphin that persuaded Amphitrite to marry 
Neptune^ so in gratitude Neptune raised him to 
heaven/ 

^ I should think he would be happier in the sea,' 
answered Fridolin. 

'But he would not be in the sea. If he were 
not here he would have died long ago, for dolphins 
are not immortal/ 

' I had forgotten that/ said Fridolin. 

' But here/ continued the Moon, pausing before 
a beautiful winged Horse, ' here is an animal that 
belongs more to the heavens than to the earth. 
This is the famous horse that the Muses took care 
of. You may mount him if you like, since he 
belongs to the poets, and always obeys them.' 

Fridolin blushed, for he thought that the Moon 
might be laughing at him. 

' I am not a poet yet,' said he, timidly. 

' Never mind ; Pegasus never kicks with riders, 
however young, if he sees they have the slightest 
idea how to manage him. Do not be afraid.' 

So Fridolin sprang on the Horse's back, and 
stroked his long mane, and patted him, and then 
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he clasped his arms round the Horse^s neck, and 
placing his mouth close to his ear whispered, 

^ Pegasus, some day I am going to be a poet/ 

Then the Horse neighed with pleasure and moved 
his wings gently. Fridolin thought he was going 
to fly away with him, but that was impossible, be- 
cause the constellations cannot move out of their 
places. The poets have to soar up to heaven before 
they can mount Pegasus. 

^ I wish Pegasus could speak,^ said Fridolin. 

' You see, he is only a Horse, and it is not na- 
tural for horses to speak/ 

' Is it not as easy for a Horse to speak as for a 
Bear?^ asked Fridolin, thinking of Areas and 
Calisto. 

^ Ah, but the Bears were not always Bears — that 
makes the difference. Now, Pegasus was always a 
Horse.' 

^ I am sorry.' 

^But I can tell you about Pegasus,' said the 
Moon. 

So she began. 

' There was once a princely youth named Perseus : 
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you will see him soon, for at his death he was 
placed amongst the stars. There was also a cruel 
king named Polydectes, who wanted to marry 
Danae, the mother of Perseus, and as Perseus did 
not wish to have him for a father-in-law, you may 
be sure he was no favourite with Polydectes, who, 
in fact, would have been very glad to have killed 
him, if he could have found a convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

' One day Polydectes invited all his friends to a 
grand feast, Perseus was invited too, and each guest 
was expected to bring a horse as a present. Perseus 
was too poor to do this, but he said he would bring 
the head of the Gorgon Medusa to the king in- 
stead. This pleased the king exceedingly, for he 
wanted Perseus to go away from Seriphos, and he 
thought there was not much chance of his ever re- 
turning from such an errand, for how would Per- 
seus be able to kill a monster whose look alone 
turned people into stone ? 

^ But the gods, being more friendly to him than 
Polydectes, determined to aid him ; so Pluto lent 
him a helmet that would make him invisible when 
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he put it on, Minerva her buckler, that was so 
bright that it might serve as a mirror, and Mercury 
his wings and a very curious sword made of dia- 
monds, so hard that nothing would break it. And 
thus armed, Perseus set off, but he scarcely knew 
which road to take, as he did not know where the 
Gorgons lived. This was unfortunate, but by some 
means he discovered where some sisters of theirs, 
the Graiae lived, and to them he went. These 
Graiae were no handsomer than the Gorgons, and 
had but one eye and one tooth between them. 
Perseus contrived to steal the eye and the tooth, 
and would only give them back on condition of 
being told where the Gorgons lived. The eye and 
the tooth being too valuable to lose, the Graiae 
gave him the information he required ; so Perseus 
went on his way, found the Gorgons, slew Medusa, 
who was the only mortal one amongst them, and 
cut off her head.' 

^How was it he was not turned into a stone 
when he attacked her ? ' 

^That was the benefit of Minerva's shield,' said 
the Moon. ^ Perseus was not obliged to look at 
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Medusa, only at the reflection of her upon the 
polished surface of the buckler. Well, as soon 
as he had slain Medusa, he flew through the air, 
for you must remember that Mercury lent him 
wings. And as he went along, some of the drops 
of blood that fdl from the head of Medusa turned 
into fiery serpents, but from some of the drops a 
beautiful winged horse sprang up, and this was 
Pegasus. And no sooner did he spring into life, 
than he took his flight towards Mount Helicon, 
where he became the favourite of the Muses. You 
see, he understood his destiny instinctively. Upon 
the spot where he first struck the earth with his 
hoof, a fountain issued forth called Hippocrene.' 

^ And did the Muses place him in the skies ? ' 

' Oh, no,' replied the Moon ; ^ that was after he 
was lent to Bellerophon, when he was going to 
fight the Chimaera.' 

^What was the Chimaera?' interrupted Fri- 
dolin. 

^A most pestilential creature with three heads 
— one like a lion, one like a goat, and one like a 
dragon; its body partook of the nature of these 
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three animals^ and out of its mouth proceeded 
flames of fire/ 

' There were more monsters in those days/ said 
Fridolin. ^ I wonder why we never see any of them 
now?' 

^Why, the gods and heroes destroyed them all, 
of course/ 

^ Ah, so they did ! I never thought of that. But 
did Bellerophon conquer the Chimaera?' 

'Yes, Bellerophon did conquer the Chimaera, 
and after having performed that feat, he thought 
nothing was too great for him ; for people in the 
old 4ay8 had quite as high an opinion of their own 
deserts as people have at the present time. Also it 
never entered into the mind of Bellerophon to 
imagine that any one could possibly differ from him 
in his opinion. I think this is also a prevalent 
belief amongst mankind/ ' 

'Yes,' answered Fridolin. 

' Bellerophon, being imbued with both of these 
sentiments,' resumed the Moon, ' determined to fly 
up to heaven, as he believed that he had as good a 
right to he there as other heroes. So he urged on 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE STORY OF THE PLEIADES. 

i^iP \ t N beautifu! princesses with stariy 
iruwns. Six shine so beautifully that 
rliey are dazzling to mortal vision, but 
the seventh crown is dim, and though 
its wearer is quite as lovely, yet she does not look 
so proud as her sisters. Their garments flash with 
gold and jewels, but her robe is of pure white, and 
she has no ornament save the pale crown of stars. 
Who are they ? 

'These are the Pleiades,' said the Moon, as Fri- 

dolin looked inquiringly at her. 'They are the 

daughters of Atlas and Pleione, and are called 

Pleiades after their mother.' 

' Who is the feir princess with the dim stars ? ' 

' That is Merope,' answered the Moon. ' Her 
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crown of stars lacks the radiance of the others 
because she alone of all the sisters married a mor- 
tal. But she will tell you her own story, for she 
has a tender remembrance of the earth, and still 
loves to see the reflection of her pale diadem in 
the blue waters of the Corinthian Gulf. Some- 
times you may see a falling star shoot across the 
heavens, making a momentary track of light. It 
is sad Merope trying to gain a nearer glimpse of 
her native land.^ 

^I thought the constellations must never leave 
their places ? ^ 

^ Oh, Merope slips away unnoticed : she has six 
sisters left on guard, and she is not accounted of 
much importance. Now, if Alcyone were to dart 
away, I do not know what might happen.' 

'Why?' 

' Alcyone, of all the celestial beings, holds the 
highest place in the skies. She is the queen of the 
starry court and the centre of attraction to the 
celestial bodies. Amidst a train of beauteous 
maidens she stands tall and stately, whilst round 
her throne the frame of heaven revolves.' 
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' Why is so much honour paid to her ? ' asked 
Fridolin. 

'Because she was beloved by Neptune and Apollo, 
who thought no honour too great for the beautiful 
Alcyone. And in consideration of the sea god^s 
adoration, the Pleiades still show to mariners the 
fitting time to sail. And those who sail under 
their auspices have a fair voyage, and reach their 
haven in safety. And when they smile upon the 
earth, then may the inhabitants know that it is 
time to sow their corn, and Apollo will send his 
most genial rays to welcome the tiny blades of 
green, until the earth is golden with the waving 
harvest ; and all for the sake of his beloved Alcyone.' 

The Moon had drawn her chariot close to the 
rock of blue crystal on which Merope was standing 
a little apart from her sisters. Alcyone looked 
round for a moment, and a gracious smile played 
on her features as she recognized the Moon, for 
the Moon was sister to Apollo. But she did not 
descend from her throne; she stood majestic as ever, 
and her crown of stars flashed brighter as the rays 
from the Moon's lamp fell upon it, and her spark- 
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ling robe glittered more dazzlingly. Nor did Electra, 
Sterope, Taygeta, Maia^ or Celaend move, though 
they turned with stately courtesy to acknowledge 
the Moon because she was the daughter of Jupiter. 
But Merope drew near, and said, 
' O fair Moon, what news from the earth ?' 
And the Moon answered, 

' I have brought an earth-bom visitor to see you/ 
Merope bent eagerly over the chariot. 
' O sweet child,' said she, ' thou art welcome.' 
And Fridolin rose, and would have kissed her 
extended hand, but she placed it on his shoulder, 
and stooping down, she kissed his smooth white 
forehead, just as the Moon had done. 

' Thou dear child,' said Merope, ^ is the earth as 
fair as ever ? ' 

'The earth is fair,' answered Fridolin; 'the 
forests wave their long branches, and the wind 
goes sweeping through them, playing wild music 
as he passes by. The rivers roll through pleasant 
pastures, or picture in their waters the spires and 
palaces of proud cities. The birds sing songs all 
through the day, and the flowers send forth rich 
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perfumes through the land^ but at night the birds 
are asleep^ the flowers close up their cups, and all is 
quiet and still. Then may one creep down to the 
calm lake, and ask the tiny ripples what stories the 
stars are telling them, since one sees them peeping 
up from underneath the waters/ 

^ Go on, go on V said Merope : ' it is as it used to 
be ! There is no change in the flowing rivers, and 
the wood birds sing the songs of old. It is still 
the same tune that Zephyr whistles through the 
trees, bringing thoughts of joy or grief according 
to the heart of him who listens. But tell me, 
dear child, hast thou seen Corinth on the two 
seas ? — Corinth, built by the son of jEoIus ? Say, 
are its pillared temples as stately as ever,' and its 
palaces as magnificent as when Merope was queen 
there ? ' 

' You forget,' said the Moon. ' I brought you 
tidings that the Roman soldiers had burned it to 
the ground.' 

'True! true!' answered Merope; 'but I could 
scarce believe that men would have the heart to 
destroy so much beauty. Night after night I long 
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to visit it, yet can I never approach nearer than to 
see the faint blue Une that tells me of the waters 
that still wash its shores. My heart goes out to- 
wards them, and they see faint in the heavens that 
their waves reflect the pale dim star of Merope. 

^ Dear child/ said she, turning to Fridolin, ^ hast 
thou wandered long amongst the stars, and in their 
stories hast thou heard the name of Sisyphus ? ' 

Then Fridolin answered hesitatingly, 

' The lyre of Orpheus ^ 

' Yes, yes ! ' said Merope, interrupting him, 'the 
blessed lyre that for one moment gave rest to 
wretched Sisyphus/ 

She paused, and then continued, 

' Sisyphus was King of Corinth. He was wise 
above all the kings of the age. Even the crafty 
Autolycus was no match for him. And when 
Autolycus saw that Sisyphus alone could not be 
deceived by him, he was so pleased that he made 
him his friend.' 

'How did Autolycus try to deceive?' asked 
Fridolin. 

'Autolycus,' explained the Moon, 'though the 
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son of a god, was not remarkable for his honesty. 
Indeed, he inherited the tastes of his father Mer- 
cury, who was not only the patron of thieves, but 
something of a thief himself. Autolycus preferred 
living by successful frauds to working patiently, and 
so he carried on a sort of freebooting trade with 
all his neighbours.' 

' Perhaps — ^ began Fridolin. 

^ What ? ' said the Moon. 

' Mercury was the god of trade and commerce 
also, was he not ? ' 

^Yes.' 

^Perhaps Mercury enjoys the speculations that 
go on now ? ' 

^ Doubtless,' answered the Moon. ^ He was 
rubbing his hands the last time I saw him, and 
congratulating himself that he had more descen- 
dants in the earth than any of the gods. ^' But,'' 
he added, ^^ they are not all in the commercial Une, 
as might be expected." However, to return to 
Autolycus. He stole the oxen of Sisyphus, and 
mingled them with his own herds. But Sisyphus, 
more cunning than he, suspecting the honesty of 
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his neighbour, had previously marked their feet, and 
so knew them again. And Autolycus, instead of 
being angry, was delighted to have met with a man 
more crafty than himself/ 

During this digression Merope had been sitting 
absorbed in her own thoughts. Now she burst 
forth again, 

^ Wise was Sisyphus ! There were few towns 
like unto Corinth on the two seas ! a port on either 
side, whilst proudly in the midst rose the fair city. 
Thou wert called cruel, O Sisyphus : they say thy 
captives died painful and lingering deaths. It may 
have been so, but I loved thee ! 

' But the gods were thy enemies : perchance they 
feared one wise like unto themselves. Why didst 
thou rouse the fierce anger of Pluto ? Shall I for- 
get the day when, wandering through the palace, 
I came to a door that opened on a winding stair- 
case, apparently descending to the vaults below. 
I wondered whither it led, and slowly and carefully 
I crept down the steps, and found myself in a vast 
chamber, lighted only by a single lamp. The light 
of the lamp was too faint to redeem from darkness 
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aught but the small space immediately beneath it. 
This spot was sufBciently lighted for me to discover 
a terrible figure chained with heavy chains to an 
iron pillar — a figure whose fleshless limbs were 
scarcely hidden by the black drapery which was 
wrapped around her. The long thin arms and 
bony fingers were covered with a skin of livid hue, 
the eyes were dull and lustreless, the jaw had fallen 
and the glittering teeth grinned fearfully, the cheeks 
were hollow, the whole face ghastly white, and the 
scanty hair fell in a wisp of rusty grey over the 
skeleton's shoulders. 

^ I shrieked, and at my cry the figure roused it- 
self, and wildly endeavoured to burst its chains. 

^ Spellbound I stood, and still the figure frantic- 
ally strove to reach me with yells of powerless rage. 

^ '^ Unchain me ! I am Death ! Let me go 
hence to do my work amongst the race of men! 
Thou, Merope, shalt be my victim. Come near, 
that I may breathe on thee, and so revenge myself 
on Sisyphus.'^ 

^ But I shrank back ; I would have fled, but terror 
held me there. 


"^O Death! O Death! art thou indeed so 
terrible?'' 

' And at my pleading voice her frantic rage was 
soothed^ and as I gazed a wondrous transformation 
came. The flesh grew on the bones, the hollow 
eyes shone mild and soft, the grey hair changed to 
locks of brightest gold, and the black drapery 
turned to robes like snow. 

' '' O Death ! O Death ! and canst thou be so 
fair?'' 

' Then in a voice like the far-off murmur of a 
summer stream Death answered me, 

' " I am not terrible to all, O Merope ! To some 
I come even as thou didst see me first : such is the 
picture drawn of me by mortal pen; but I can 
change my guise, and kiss to sleep the eyes that 
never more shall wake on earth. There are some 
waiting for me now that look upon me as their 
kindest friend. There is a mother weeping for me : 
her little ones have cried to her for food till they 
can cry no longer ; their forms are shrunk, their 
eyes are almost blind, they gasp in agony, yet they 
must gasp until my touch is on them. There is a 
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worn-out man^ bowed down with grief, who has 
outlived his honour and his friends; and Death 
to him will bring a precious gift. There are some 
aged ones whose kindred one by one have passed 
away, and left them stranded on a barren shore 
without one landmark pointing to the past. And 
there are fettered men, fettered in soul and body, 
poor toilwom slaves, who work, and work, and 
work — who at the morning^s dawn look forth to 
nighty and as the night comes on pray for the dawn, 
that swifter, swifter than the lightning^s flash, the 
time may pass till I shall o^er them bend and whis- 
per in their ears that Death has come. Death binds 
them in her bands to set them free, and ' Liberty ' 
upon their dying lips is sweet indeed to hear.'' ' 

Merope stopped. 

^ Oh, tell me more!' said Fridolin. 'I under- 
stand it all. Was Death unchained ?' 

'Yes; Pluto sent the god of war to demand 
that she should be set free, and Sisyphus was 
obliged to yield to the power of Mars. But Pluto 
never forgave my husband, and Sisyphus had no 
wish to enter his dominions. Time passed, and 
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Sisyphus grew greater and greater, and Corinth 
flourished mightily. But years crept on, and at 
last the hand of Death was laid on Sisyphus — I 
knew her at once j and to him she came as a skele- 
ton form, with scythe and scimitar/ 

' And when Sisyphus knew that resistance was 
unavailing, he begged of me to let his body lie un- 
buried ; for he was wise even in death, and knew 
what he would do. Then he died. And I would 
suffer no funereal rites to be paid to the corpse, and 
day and night I watched beside it lest his last re- 
quest should be disobeyed. 

^ But once I fell asleep, and when I awoke, Sisy- 
phus was standing alive by my side. He had re- 
turned to life.' 

^ How was that ?' asked Fridolin. 

' Listen to the wisdom of Sisyphus,' responded 
Merope. ' He had not been long in the infernal 
regions ere he complained to Pluto that no burial 
had been given to his body, and begged he might 
return to the earth to punish me for having ne- 
glected to pay the customary observances to the 
dead, and then he said he would go back to hell. 
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But having escaped from the dreary lower world, he 
was in no haste to enter it again ; life, with all its 
joys, was more to his taste than Pluto^s kingdom. 
And so he stayed and stayed, and I was glad to 
keep him, and we heeded not Pluto. 

'But Pluto became tired of waiting for him, and 
was indignant when he found that Sisyphus did not 
intend to return. And again he prevailed on Mars 
to force my husband to obey his will. So Mars 
conducted him to hell again, and there stem Pluto 
compels him to roll a stone up a steep mountain, 
but when the stone has nearly reached the summit 
it rolls down again, and the labour of Sisyphus is 
never ended. 

'And do you wonder that I mourn whilst my 
sisters rejoice ? The harp of Orpheus wakes no sad 
note for them ; the starry host bring no sad recol- 
lections to their minds; they see their immortal 
suitors, who still pay homage to them, and they are 
happy — they care not for the earth, they had no 
part or lot in it. But I am weary of the glittering 
splendour around me — ^fain would I take my flight 
to some lone spot in the earth where I might hear 
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the song of the birds, the rastling of the breeze, 
and the roar of the waves as they dash ceaselessly 
upon the shore. There would I lie down and think 
upon the past, till Death with angel form and smil- 
ing eyes should come to me. Then would I take 
her hand, and she would gently lead me down to 
Pluto's wide domains, and hell itself would be no 
hell to me since Sisyphus is there. 

^ O gentle Moon, is there no hope for me ? I 
weep and weep until my eyes are dim, and paler 
grows my starry crown. Oh that its light were 
quenched for ever, so that I might be mortal! 
O Death ! that thou hadst breathed upon me in 
the dark dungeon ! Then should I not be parted 
now from Sisyphus.' 

But the Moon answered sadly, 

^ We cannot alter the decrees of the Immortals.' 




CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LAMENT OF THE HYADES. 



HO are-theae beautiful nymphs?' asked 
Fridolia, ' and why do they grieve f I 
should have thought that they were 
angels with their soft white wings, but 
r weep/ 

' These are the sisters of the Pleiades,' answered 
the Moon : ' they pined to death after their brother 
Hyas was killed, and Jupiter made them into a 
constellation. Twelve fair daughters had Pleione, 
and all are in the heavens.' 

As she spoke a dirge-like music floated past, very 
low and very sweet, but so melancholy that Fridolin 
felt as if he too could weep with the Hyades, 

The Moon stopped her chariot, that Fridolin 
might listen. 

Sometimes one aster sang, then another took 
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up the burden, but ever and anon all joined in a 
mournful chorus — 

' Hyas ! beautiful Hyas ! there is no joy since 
thou art gone ! ^ 

^ It is a never-varying song/ said the Moon ; 
' many a time have I heard it like the monotonous 
ripple of summer waves upon the sea shore, now 
and then mingled with a wild burst like to a sudden 
gust of wind that tells of a tempest in the distance, 
or to the shrieking cry of hunted sea birds. And 
the sisters weep as they sing, and pitying Nature 
weeps with them, and the rain falls upon the earth 
in showers. Then may all know that the Hyades 
are singing their doleful song.^ 

And Fridolin, still listening, heard the voice of 
Phaola : 

' Fair amongst lands wast thou, O Mauritania ! 
rich were the fruits and flowers that sprang from 
thy fertile soil, and tall and spreading were thy 
broad-leaved trees, land of our childhood ! wherein 
we lived a happy life, unshaded by a single care 
until we lost thee, Hyas. Then was there joy no 
more when thou wert gone : dark grew the sunny 
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skies, the trees bowed down their heads, the flowers 
we gathered withered away, and the fruit grew bitter 
to our taste. Thou didst take our happiness with 
thee, O Hyas, and there is no joy since thou art 
gone ! 

^ Great, too, wast thou, O Atlas, King of Mauri- 
tania ! Thy thousand flocks fed amidst emerald 
pastures. Who was so rich, who like unto thee, 
O Atlas, our father ? Fair wert thou, O Pleione, 
daughter of Oceanus, mother of twelve fair daugh- 
ters and of one fairer son — our mother and the 
mother of Hyas V 

Then Phaola broke ofi^ and the wailing chorus 
rose, 

^ O Hyas ! beautiful Hyas ! there is no joy since 
thou art goneP 

Then the next sister spoke : 

' A lofty mountain rises in Mauritania ; wide- 
spread are its foundations, and its summit reaches 
to heaven. Majestic it stands, and with a kingly 
mien looks down on the desert land around. For 
thou art still a king in nature, O Atlas, our father ! 

'When the victorious Perseus, returning from 
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his conquest, strewed the land with serpents, he, 
with the Gorgon^s head, turned thee into a moun- 
tain, and from the skies he looks upon thee as a 
monument of his glory, and thou, raising thy head, 
dost say, '^ I thank thee, Perseus, that thou hast 
rendered me immortal in my own loved land. Now 
shall I never leave the spot where rests the dust of 
Hyas/^ ' 

And then the wail was heard again, 

' There is no joy since Hyas is gone !' 

Then Fridolin said to the Moon, 

' Why do not the Pleiades weep also for Hyas ?^ 

And the Moon answered, 

^ They had other cares that weighed more heavily 
upon them. But listen ! another is taking up the 
song.' 

Then Eudora struck a melancholy chord upon 
her harp, and sang, 

^ O Hyas ! beautiful Hyas ! there was none like 
thee in the land — ^fair as Adonis, swift as Mercury, 
graceful as Apollo, who could compare with thee ? 
Foremost in the chase, thine arrow with unerring 
aim brought down the prey. No fatigue could 
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daunt thee, no danger move thee. Ever the woods 
rang with the notes of thy joyous horn, and the 
dogs greeted with delight the sound of thy voice. 
Eager they awaited thy commands, and pursued 
the game as none other but Actaeon^s hounds could 
have done. No beast of the forest was fiercer than 
thou Wert in the battle, thy spear dealt death to 
many a savage foe.^ 

There was a pause; the Hyades played no more 
upon their harps, but in a sort of recitative 
chanted, 

' The day broke and the black night clouds fled 
away. The sun sent slanting rays through the 
dark forest boughs, and cast a thousand flickering 
shadows on the tangled brake, and lighted up the 
dew-drops till the leaves seemed gemmed with dia- 
monds. The birds woke up and made the thicket 
ring with their clear thrilling notes. And Hyas 
rose and girded himself for the chase. 

^ We saw him depart in the pride of youth and 
beauty, so fall of life and vigour that he seemed to 
us immortal. He took his bow, he took his quiver, 
he took his long gleaming spear. 
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' Fair was Hya8 when he went forth that morn- 
ings fairer still when the evening sun shone upon 
him. He went forth in life, he returned in death ! 
The wild boar turned upon him, and Hyas fell. 
The savage beast gored him, and the crimson blood 
dripped over his white skin — it trickled in ruby 
streams over his ivory body; and they bore him 
home cold and dead. "^ 

'Whiter than marble, fairer than any chiselled 
statue, more beautiful in death than even he had 
been in life, Hyas came home to us. 

' We looked upon him and we wept. We gazed 
upon him till his image was engraven on our hearts, 
and nothing can take it away. 

' Hyas ! Hyas ! there is no joy since thou art 
gone ! 

' Past is thy glory, O Mauritania, land of our 
childhood ! Fallen are thy sons, a lordly race. 
Thy fertile valleys are all desolate now, and the 
burning sands cover thy once luxuriant gardens. 
Beasts of prey are the inhabitants where princes 
and wise men used to dwell. Thy halls and palaces 
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are swept away, and there is no trace left of alL 
thy former splendour. 

' O Mauritania, we have seen another race than 
our own people thee in peace and happiness. We 
have looked upon those who, rich in arts and in 
sciences, have made their adopted country glorious. 
Then we rejoiced that still mighty amongst na- 
tions was Mauritania, the land of thy birth, O 
Hyas ! 

^ The strangers came from the East, and brought 
rich treasures of gold, pearls, and precious things, 
a goodly store of wealth ; and richer still, the wealth 
of poets^ hearts, to make of thee once more a land 
wherein the gods might dwell. 

^ The daughters of Mnemosyne took refuge with 
the strangers and dwelt with them for centuries, 
and from our watch-tower in the blue skies we 
gazed, and rejoiced that the children of the gods 
still trod thy verdant plains, O Mauritania. 

^ O great people, mighty in conquests, fitting 
successors to our kingly father, in you we gloried, 
as shedding glory on the land of Hyas ! Nightly 
we watched, and in the streaming moonshine saw 
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your cities bathed in silver light, and Heard the 
sound of music and of mirth, and heard your songs 
of victory and love. 

^ We saw you stretch forth your valiant arm, and 
lo ! another continent had given its glowing lands 
into your hand. 

^ We watched your triumph as if it had been our 
own, O people of our loved Mauritania, higher 
and higher, till the summit of your power was 
reached, and then ye fell. Driven from out the 
palaces that ye had raised, from out the orange 
groves that ye had planted, we saw you depart, and 
wept as we received from wandering zephyrs the 
last sigh of the Moor. 

'Thy glory has departed, O Mauritania! No 
longer dost thou exist as a stately mausoleum rising 
over the grave of our beloved Hyas. The robber 
captain casts his anchor on thy barren shores, and 
desolation reigns throughout thy borders. No ves- 
tige of thy magnificence is left. The golden days 
of the Immortals have fled, and the days of Orien- 
tal splendour and learning are over. Yet still thou 
art the resting-place of our loved Hyas, and mourn- 
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ing for thee, we mourn also the one grief that shall 

never leave our hearts/ 

And once again the wailing chorus was heard, 
' Hyas ! beautiful Hyas ! there is no joy since 

thou art gone !' 

^ I think/ said Fridolin, ' it would have been 
kinder if Jupiter had told the Hyades to drink of 
the waters of Lethe before he made them immortal/ 

^ Is there no happiness in remembering the loved 
and lost ?' asked the Moon. 

Then Fridolin was silent, for he knew that he 
had spoken as a child, and not as a poet. 




CHAPTER IX. 

CANIS MINOR, BOOTES, AND VIRGO j 

OR, THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


JJ^|"^|3| ILL you wait one moment whilst I look 
at Orion ? ' asked Fridolin. 

The Moon stopped the chariot, and 
Fridolin gazed with admiration at the 
noble constellation he had so often looked for at 
.night. 

'No wonder his sword flashes,' said he, 'it is 
studded with stars.' 
' Do you know his story ? ' inquired the Moon. 
'Yes.' 

' And you have nothing to ask him ? ' 
'No.' 

'Then we will go on, for I want you to see the 
faithful Dog, and we shall not have much more time 
together.' 
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They passed two youths with shining spears and 
glittering helmets. 

^ Castor and Pollux/ said the Moon. '^ They 
are quite happy in the heavens, for now they are 
never separated.^ 

And again they went on. 

^ There he is,^ said Fridolin. 

^Who?' 

' The faithftil Dog — ^what is his name ? ' 

' Moera.' 

* I thought/ said Fridolin, timidly, ^that you did 
not like dogs.' 

'Dogs are supposed not to like me/ answered 
the Moon, 'at least they generally bark at me. 
But you forgot that I had once dogs of my own, 
when I went hunting upon the earth.' 

' Ah, yes, so they certainly ought to look upon 
you as a protectress. I have a dog at home called 
Hans, and I shall tell him so, for he understands 
me whenr I talk to him. He opens his large eyes, 
and looks into my face, and pricks up his ears 
gravely, and listens with his head on one side.' 

' You like dogs ? ' said the Moon. 
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^Yes/ answered Fridolin, ^ and particularly my 
dog Hans. He is a sleek white dog with the most 
beautiful brown eyes. He is not exactly handsome, 
but he's the best fellow in the world: he knows 
ever5rthing. I wish dogs could speak/ he added, 
after a pause. 

^ That would not do at all/ replied the Moon ; 
^ not even the dogs in the heavens are allowed the 
use of their tongues.' 

^ Perhaps they would not be so watchftil if they 
could speak,' said Fridolin, thoughtfully. 

' No : where there is most talking there is gene- 
rally least of anything else. But here is the Dog 
Moera.' 

^ Canis Minor ? ' said Fridolin ; ^ I thought that 
was Procyon.' 

' Ah, people call him Procyon now, but his name 
was Moera.' 

Fridolin had never met with a classic dog, so it 
may naturally be supposed that he was -curious to 
see one. He had seen neither Greek nor Roman 
carvings or paintings; indeed, he did not think 
that the ancients cared much about dogs. He had 
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a vague conception that a classic dog was an animal 
with long thin legs, a body like a wolf or jackal, 
and a small head with very short ears. 

^Moera was an Athenian dog/ said the Moon. 

^ Why is he here ? ' 

^ I will tell you. As we passed by the Bears, 
perhaps you noticed a man holding two greyhounds 
in a leash ? ^ 

^ Yes ; that was Bootes, was it not ? ^ 

^Bootes or Icarius.' 

^Why do not people call him Icarius?^ asked 
Fridolin, 

^ Because they are not certain that he is Icarius. 
You see, we are better informed. And I will tell 
you his story, since Moera is not able to speak .^ 

Fridolin had knelt down by the little Dog, a sharp 
intelligent looking animal, with shining eyes that 
seemed ever on the watch. 

'I am so glad you are a constellation,^ said Fri- 
dolin to the Dog. ' I wish Hans could be one — he 
quite deserves it. It seems very hard for dogs — ^ 

^ What is hard?' 

^ I don't quite know what I mean,' replied Fri- 
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dolin, ^ b.ut I see dogs so patient^ and so faithful, 
and so ill-treated. I don^t mean silky lap-dogs and 
foolish dogs/ hecontiaued, waxing warm, ^ but poor 
half- starved dogs, who look with hungry eyes at an 
old bone, and seem so thankful if any one speaks a 
kind work to them instead of giving them a kick. 
I do think some dogs deserve monuments more 
than men do/ 

' Suppose we say as much/ said the Moon, quali- 
fyingly. 

' I don^t know,^ said Fridolin. ^ I always cry 
over Ulysses^ dog : it was so sad to think he should 
die just when his master came home. None of 
the courtiers who had been so flattering, none of 
the servants to whom he had been so good, not even 
his wife, knew him ; but the poor old dog crawled 
to his feet, and licked his hand, and died. He had 
just waited to see his master.^ 

' Yes,^ said the Moon. 

'Ah! you know it all — you must have seen 
Argus. I ought not to have gone on talking.^ 

'Never mind,^ answered the Moon, 'I like to 
hear you. Perhaps you would have liked Lelaps ? ^ 
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^ If I had been a huntsman I should/^ said Fri- 
dolin, ' but then every one would have made much 
of Lelaps^ so I should not have cared for him. 
Every one would be good to a dog who always seized 
the prey he was sent after, and never missed it. But 
there is another dog I should have liked. I do not 
know his name ; but when his master was executed 
and his body thrown into the river, the dog jumped 
in after it and was drowned.^ 

' Do you think the dog drowned himself because 
he would not outlive his master }^ 

' I do/ returned Fridolin, gravely. ' And now/ 
said he, ' will you tell me about Moera ? ' 

And he patted the little Dog, who wagged his 
tail in token of approval. 

And the Moon began : 

^In olden days men were slow in making dis- 
coveries, therefore it happened that all the people in 
Greece had not found out that the juice of the 
grape would make a princely drink. This may 
surprise you, since wine seems to have been known 
in very ancient times. 

' But there were rude uncultivated people living 



in civilized Hellas as well as in other places. Some 
of these rude peasants lived upon herbs and roots, 
and drank only water ; and a kid from the flocks 
roasted was indeed a feast. 

^Icarlus was not one of these — he was a rich 
Athenian. He lived in luxury and had all kinds oi 
delicious wines; he had, in fact, everything he 
could wish for. Also he had a dog called Mcera, 
who followed him everywhere, and never seemed 
happy if Icarius were out of sight/ 

'Just like my dog Hans,^ observed Fridolin, par- 
enthetically. 

' One day,^ said the Moon, ' some of these rude 
peasants were taking care of their flocks, near the 
beautiful house in which Icarius lived. « 

' Wandering through his plantations, Icarius saw 
them, and a sudden thought struck him. 

' '^ They shall have wine, these boors : I should 
like to see what they will think of it.^^ 

' And goat-skins fiill of wine were brought, but 
the peasants at first could not be prevailed upon to 
take it. 

' '^ Drink,^^ said Icarius, " it is good.^ 
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^ And one, bolder than the rest, took a draught. 

' ^' It w good ! " said the boor. 

'And another was emboldened to follow his 
example ; then followed another and another ; but 
some were afraid, and would not touch it. Then 
they went their way, and Icarius strolled towards 
the mountains. He did not go far before dread- 
ful cries were heard, and a few steps brought him 
to the place where the peasants were wringing 
their hands and lamenting over those of their com- 
panions who had drunk of the wine of Icarius. 
The wine had taken effect upon the men unused to 
it. Some were stretched upon the ground, others 
laughing, raving, shrieking. Instantly Icarius was 
surrounded by the wild band, who said, 

' " You have made our companions mad." 

' In vain Icarius protested, '^ Let them sleep, they 
will wake up in their senses." 

'But the intoxicated men grew wilder in their 
demonstrations, and their friends would pay no heed 
to the words of Icarius. They fell upon the un- 
fortunate Athenian, and he died beneath their 
blows. They threw his body into a deep ditch and 
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covered it over with leaves. Then they fled, drag- 
ging their companions with them/ 

'And did their companions come to their senses V 
asked Fridolin. 

' Yes/ replied the Moon, ' but it was too late to 
save Icariug/ 

' And what became of Moera ? ^ 

' Moera scratched away the leaves from his dead 
master^s face, and licked it, and tried by every 
means in his power to obtain some notice, and then 
the truth seemed to dawn upon him that his master 
would never speak to him again/ 

' Yes,^ said Fridolin, ' dogs know everything/ 

The Moon went on, 

'As soon as Moera, after the process of reasoning 
that dogs possess, had arrived at this conclusion, he 
set up a melancholy howl, and crouched down by the 
body of Icarius. Here he remained for some time 
whining piteously, till a sudden thought struck him. 
He roused himself, took another look at his master, 
licked his cold cheek, and gently covered him again 
with the leaves. Then he darted away as fast as 
he could go. Home, home ! 
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^ Icarius had a fair daughter named Erigone. She 
was seated nigh some olive trees^ watching the 
waters of the fountain toss up their white spray 
into the still air, and fall like a brilliant shower of 
opals into the sculptured basin below. 

' Moera bounded to her feet. 

^ '' What dost thou want with me, Moera,^' said 
Erigone. 

^ Moera whined dolefully and pulled at the hem 
of her robe. 

^ '' It is too hot for play.^' 

^ But Mcera was not pla}^l ; he howled dismally, 
and strove by every means in his power to induce 
Erigone to follow him. He was for some time un- 
successful, but at length Erigone arose, and Mcera 
leading the way, she followed. Now he seemed 
satisfied, but whenever Erigone showed the slightest 
inclination to turn back, Moera renewed his moans. 
So they went on until they came to the place where 
Icarius lay. 

^ Then Moera again scratching away the leaves, 
Erigone saw the dead face of her father. 

^ With one wild shriek she threw herself at his 
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side, and one could scarcely say whether were 
greater, the grief of the faithful daughter, or of the 
poor faithful animal/ 

' ^' I cannot bear my grief ! '* said Erigone. '^ I 
will not survive thee, O my father/' 

* She untied her girdle, and bound it so tightly 
round her throat that she soon ceased breathing. 

' And the faithful dog was left mourning by the 
two corpses. He never moved, but sat there dumb 
with his distress, now and then licking his master's 
hand. And so he was found by the servants who 
came in search of Icarius. 

^ At first he would let no one approach, but at 
length he was pacified, and the servants placing 
the bodies on a bier carried them home. 

'There was a magnificent funeral, and all the 
customary rites were observed. The dog way not 
hindered from following the remains. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the hearts of the spectators were touched, 
and they felt that the poor dog was the truest 
mourner. He would have crept into the tomb, but 
this was not permitted. 

' And the heir of Icarius came and took poses- 
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sion of the property, and the house soon looked as 
if no sorrow had happened to it. The morning 
rose and the night came on, and people had for- 
gotten Icarius, but the faithful dog sat by the 
tomb and remembered his master. He neither ate 
nor slept, but pined and pined until he died, and 
one morning a servant moved away a miserable 
skeleton. It was all that remained of Moera, the 
faithful dog.' 

'1 do like dogs,' said Fridolin, with a great sob. 

'Jupiter,' continued the Moon, 'to reward the 
animal for his faith and constancy, placed him 
here, where he might have in sight his master and 
Erigone.' 

' Which is Erigone ? ' 

' She is called Virgo now,' returned the Moon : 
' did you not see her near Bootes ? ' 

' I saw Virgo,' replied Fridolin, ' but some people 
call her Astraea, and say that she was driven from 
the earth because there was no room for Justice in 
it, and so she took refuge here.' 

' That is not true,' answered the Moon. ' I have 
travelled far and seen many wonderful things, and 
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I know that Justice is higher than the stars, and 
did not dwell even with the Immortals on Mount 
Olympus.' 

Fridolin looked up in some surprise. 

The Moon understood, and answered, half sor- 
rowfully, 

' Yes, there is a higher world than even the Im- 
mortals dreamed of. I have seen in the distance 
the golden gates that bar its entrance, and have 
gazed with awe at the flood of glory streaming 
from them. But not for us are those gates un- 
closed : the race of man alone may enter in. Happy 
art thon, O Fridolin ! happier than the Immortals ! ' 

And Fridolin made no reply, for he knew that 
the Moon had spoken the truth. 




CHAPTER X. 


THE MOON TELLS FRIDOLIN SOME- 
THING ABOUT THE PLANETS. 


||F what are you thinking?' said the 
Moon, as Fridolin appeared to be pon- 

ImgMI dering deeply. 

' I was wondering if I might ask 
you something,' retiuned Fridolin. 

'Whatisit!' 

' Hercules told me that some of his fnends came 
to see him sometimes. I thought that the constel- 
lations could not move.' 

' He was not speaking of the constellations,' re- 
turned the Moon, ' though very likely you might 
look up at the skies and think that you saw stars 
no different from the others.' 

The Moon paused. Then she went on, 

' I sec them sometimes myself, and it makes me 


sorrowfiil, for it reminds me of the days when the 
Immortals were reigning in the earth. But now 
are they all driven away, yet still they cannot bear 
quite to lose sight of the fair world, and so they 
linger nigh to catch a transient glimpse of the beau- 
tiful lands that their worshippers have made classic 
ground. But, alas ! never more shall the footsteps 
of the gods be heard on the summit of Olympus. 

^ And as they journey through the boundless re- 
gions of air, revolving round one common centre 
of attraction, they pass their old companions and 
give them a kindly greeting.^ 

Fridolin looked rather bewildered, for he could 
not quite understand. 

^ Look,^ said the Moon, pointing to what seemed 
a dusky red star : ^ can you discern a warlike figure 
urging his blood-red coursers through the air ? He 
drives more slowly as he draws nigh the earth, for 
he loves to look on the wild battle-field and to hear 
the furious tempest of war, and fain would he join 
in the strife. But that is not permitted; he can 
only breathe into the hearts of men the love of 
martial glory. 
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' Nearer the earth a fairer form is lingering : it is 
the goddess of love and beauty. Jupiter, in pity to 
mortals, bade her hover near, for what were the 
earth without her ? She, too, sighs for wave-beaten 
Cytherea and mourns over her ruined temples. Yet 
she, like Mars, has still her votaries, and thousands 
worship at her shrine. 

^ And if in the grey mornings a beautiful star is 
seen shining, and mortals call it Lucifer, and if, 
when the sun goes down in floods of crimson light 
and the blue of heaven is mellowed with a golden 
tinge, a star is glittering ere the daylight hath passed 
away, so may you know it is Venus watching over 
the earth, and, with the poets, you too may woo the 
gentle Hesperus.^ 
. Fridolin was listening eagerly. 

' I understand,^ said he. ^ Jupiter placed Mars 
and Venus on either side the earth, because love 
and war shall never leave it.^ 

' Yes,^ answered the Moon ; ^ and farther off he 
chose his own station, where on either side he could 
behold his compeers. There, most majestic of 
them all, he takes his way, borne by fierce eagles 
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through measureless space^ and as he rolls along 
the gods and heroes bow down and own him as 
their monarch. 

^ And far beyond, you perhaps can see a time- 
worn man, a scythe in one hand, a serpent with its 
tail in its mouth in the other. Astronomers, be- 
holding this serpent through their telescopes, call 
it Saturn^s rings, but we, who have a nearer view, 
know that it is but his emblem of eternity. The 
light he bears is faint and feeble, and you would 
scarce take that bent form for one of the Titans. I 

Many a fond glance he casts towards the land of 
Italy, but his eyes are too dim to see the changes 
that have been wrought in his much-loved Sa- • 
turnia ; else would bitter tears course down those 
withered cheeks as he lamented over the mouldering 
ruins that tell of her past splendour, bitterly would 
he wail over her departed glory and her despairing 
struggles ; and as he turned the hour-glass and me- 
ditated on the sands run down, well might he long 
that, from that ghostly train of proud world-con- 
quering Romans his meditations call into existence, 
another Camillus might arise in the hour of need. 
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Yet might a gleam of joy light his sad eyes, could 
he but see one rocky speck in the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
for then would he behold a hero who might not 
disadvantageously compare with any in his shadowy 
procession. 

' The Titan^s father is there also. More remote 
than his son, he slowly pursues his way. He is 
most ancient of all the gods, and I do not think 
any of them care much about old Uranus.' 

^ It is a pity he is so lonely,' said Fridolin. ^ I 
suppose he was put so far away because he was the 
oldest of the gods, and had left off caring for the 
earth as much as the others do.' 

' Oh, there is one much farther off,' returned the 
Moon ; ^ I am afraid you can scarcely see him at 
such a distance. But Neptune is there, with his 
trident, and drawn by the sea horses. He looks a 
little uncomfortable, for he is not yet quite used to 
celestial life. It is only very lately that he has 
taken his place there.' 

^ How was that ?' asked Fridolin. 

^ Oh, because it was easy for him to hide away 
where no one could find him. He could go down 
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into the depths of the ocean, and you know that 
no one could follow him there/ 

^ But how came he to be found in the end ?^ 

'Oh, the astronomers knew that he must be 
hiding somewhere, so they laid their plans very 
carefully, and calculated so exactly that two of them 
fell upon him at the same moment, and there was 
no escape for him. They took him into custody 
at once and placed him in his proper position, for 
it was not right that he should be rambling about 
without any one^s knowing where he was or any- 
thing about him/ 

' It was very clever of the astronomers to find 
him/ 

' Humph !^ returned the Moon, 'that is their 
business — they are the celestial detectives. They 
very soon pounced upon Mercury. I suppose you 
know what a thief he was ?^ 

' No,' said Fridolin. 

' Ah !' said the Moon. ' The gods had to look 
after their property when Mercury was about.' 

' They must have been obliged to the astrono- 
mers, then.' 
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^ I don^t know that. Apollo, however, was 
pleased, but for quite a different reason/ 

^ What reason ?^ 

* Because he took his flight to the sun, and was 
glad to have Mercury so near to him, partly because 
they were great friends, and partly on account of 
having some one to take messages for him, for 
Mercury was the messenger of the gods, and is still 
the swiftest among them. Apollo was determined 
not to go anywhere where he could not have the 
earth always in view, and he still breathes his spirit 
into the hearts of the poets and musicians, as he 
used to do in the old days. "He wakens up lovely 
pictures in the painter^s mind, and stirs a responsive 
chord in the breast of the musician, and when he 
strikes his lyre innumerable voices burst forth with 
eloquence. He must be near, to watch over the 
arts and sciences.^ 

' Yes,^ responded Fridolin ; and then he added, 
thoughtfully, ^ I dare say he sends messages to the 
Muses, for certainly they are still in the world. 
Will the astronomers drive them also awav ?^ 

^ Hush V replied the Moon; ^ birds carry secrets. 
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and it would not do for the astronomers to hear us 
talk/ 

' I think Juno ought to be a constellation/ said 
Fridolin, after a pause. 

' So you have not forgotten the goddesses ? There 
are four of them wandering about between Mars 
and Jupiter^ they like it much better than being 
constellations. Juno is there, also Vesta, Ceres, 
and Pallas. They do not take up a great deal of 
room in the heavens, though they are put far 
enough apart to prevent their interfering with one 
another.^ 

^ I wonder that Pallas is so far away from the 
earth,' said Fridolin. 

^ Why?' asked the Moon, half jestingly. ^Do 
you think there is more wisdom in the world than 
she can look after at such a distance ?' 

' I think there are some wise people there,' an- 
swered Fridolin, seriously. 

^ A few, doubtless,' replied the Moon, shortly. 

So Fridolin said nothing more, for he knew that 
the Moon had seen more of the world than he 
had. 
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^We must travel homeward now,' said the 
Moon. ^ Every one will be wondering what has 
become of me, and, perhaps, hundreds of tele- 
scopes are at this moment pointed to the spot where 
I ought to be. But the clouds are thick enough to 
prevent people from knowing that I have been out 
of my usual course, and I can easily drive faster, 
and reach my proper station before the skies are 
clear.' 

Then Fridolin was afraid that he had troubled 
the Moon, but she answered his thoughts, and said, 

^ I have loved to have thee with me, thou poet- 
child j thou dost remind me of Endymion/ 

Then the chariot stopped at Fridolin's chamber 
window, and he stepped out upon the balcony. 

He would have thanked the Moon, but the tears 
stood in his eyes, and he could not speak. 

^ I will come again to thee,' said she. 

And the chariot mounted up high and higher 
through the clouds. Then the heavy clouds rolled 
away, leaving only a soft white fleece over the face 
of the heavens, with the stars shining out from be- 
hind it. This, too, gradually cleared away, and one 
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saw only the clear blue sky studded with golden 
orbsj whilstj fairer than ever, in their midst the 
Moon shone like a silver crescent. 

It did not enter into Fridolin'a heart to think 
that all that had happened was strange and won- 
derful, for he was a poet, and poets live in worlds 
that other mortals cannot enter. 

He gazed tenderly at the Moon, and his lips 
moved, but the half-uttered words died away in- 
audibly. 

Yet the Moon understood what he was trying to 
say, and in the deep hush of midnight Fridolin 
heard a sweet voice murmuring, fax away in the 
distance, 

' I will come again to theCj thou poet-child.' 
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MARIAN AND HER PUPILS. 

By CHARLOTTE LANKESTER. 


LILY GORDON, 

The Young Housekeeper. 

By CATHERINE D. BELL. 

"A carefully executed story, with a most excellent purpose." — Atherueum. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY; 

Or, Help in Time of Need. 
By CATHERINE D. BELL. 

" Surpasses in deep interest and imaginative power all Miss Bell's pre< 
▼ious works. "-^liferory Spectator. 


LAURA AND LUCY : a Tale for Girls. 

By charlotte ADAMS. 


LITTLE HARRYS TROUBLES: 

A Tale of Gipsy life. 

BUSH WANDERING OF A 
NATURALIST. 

By the Old Bushman. 


OhUmg Svo,, 36 Coloured Plates, giU edges, 

WARNE'S POPULAR ALPHABETS. 


Imperial Svo., hoards, 

IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL. 

With 26 Original Designs by John Absolon. 

LITTLE LILY'S ALPHABET. 

With 26 Original Illustrations by Oscar Pletsch. 


Wame'd One^RhniiTig XTseftil Beferezice Books. 

BoardSyfeap, 8vo. 

FISH, and How to Cook It. 

By ELIZABETH WATTS. 


VEGETABLES, 

And How to Grow Them. 
By ELIZABETH WATTS. 


FLOWERS AND THE FLOWER 

GARDEN. 


By ELIZABETH WATTS. 


THE MODEL READY RECKONER. 

With more calculations than in any other of its 

size and price. 


WALKER'S PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY. 

The Pearl Edition. Edited by Dr. Nuttall. Containing 
3,700 words more than any other One Shilling Walker. 


WARNE'S VICTORIA PICTURE 
SPELLING BOOK. 

With 384 Ulustiations. The best Spelling Book out. 


COMMON SHELLS. 

By the REV. J. G. WOOD. 


COMMON SEAWEEDS. 

By Mrs. LOUISA LANE CLARKE. 





